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CHURCH UNITY AND THE GRASS ROOTS so 


- By KENNETH C, M. SILLS 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 


At a recent meeting of the General 
Convention a staunch Episcopalian was 
heard to remark: “I do not see that we 
shali get anywhere with the Presby- 
terians. They think they are right and 
we know that we are.” That attitude is 
typical of a good many people in our 
Church, and in reverse of not a few 
Presbyterians. Perhaps that is one rea- 
son why there is, despite much emphasis 
on world-wide Church Councils and 
gatherings, so little real interest in 
Church Unity amongst what politicians 
would call the grass roots of our con- 
stituency. It is sometimes said that in 
general the laity are greatly in favor of 
Church Unity and that it is the clergy 
who obstruct. Personally I doubt that 
very much. Before any more definite 
steps can be taken with wisdom and 
prudence there must be a great deal 
more education and instruction amongst 
beih the clergy and the laity, and the 
Church might well put on the agenda 
of discussions on Church Unity the 
words of the learned Bishop Stephen 
Gardiner written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury: “A sort of men there be that will 
not be troubled with hearing till learned 
men agree better.” a 


The advocates of definite plans for 
the reunion of the Churches, if they 
are realistic, ought to take into account 
the indifference that exists among the 
average laymen rather than to get so 
aroused about opposition. In the aver- 
age parish the average communicant 
knows little and cares less about re- 
union. This attitude exists, I am sure, 
even in a day when such a layman gets 
quite excited about race relations and 
about better feeling between Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew. This indifference 
exists despite the publicity given by the 
press to such gatherings as that of the 
World Council of Churches held at 
Amsterdam, despite the nation-wide 
study conducted by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, despite frequent meetings of the 
local and state and Federal Council of 
Churches. This indifference perhaps 
may be humanly accounted for if it is 
remembered that to keep these latter 
agencies functioning assessments are 
continuously asked to be laid on parish, 
diocese and National Church, and though 
they are modest in amount, they act as 
irritants particularly since the financing 
of Churches is so critical a process. It 
may be an ironical situation since of 
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course one of the practical arguments 
for the reunion of the Churches is that 
of economy. 

But it should not be overlooked that 
not only is there indifference in the aver- 
age congregation, there is also amongst 
certain classes of Church people very 
definite hesitation if not opposition to 
plans for organic unity. And it would 
be well for the proponents of Christian 
reunion to recognize some of these rea- 
sons and take them into account in fu- 
ture planning. May I enumerate a few 
of these objections? 

The average layman (the term is of 
course elusive) is devoted to the Book 
of Common Prayer. He regards it as 
one of the priceless possessions of his 
Church. He fears that plans for re- 
union with other Christian bodies some- 
how or other might place the Prayer 
Book in jeopardy. Frankly, he does 


not want other books of worship nor 
does he want the Book of Common 
Prayer consolidated or even used as 


the basis for such books. Many an 
Episcopalian fears that any sort of or- 
ganic union with another communion 
would mean the loss of the Prayer 
Book. He is not convinced that the 
increased use of the Book of Common 
Prayer by other Churches is as signifi- 
cant as some proponents of Christian 
unity maintain. Consequently in any 
plans or proposals for such unity the 
place of the Prayer Book must be given 
much more consideration if the rank 
and file of the Episcopal Church are to 
be won over. 

It is often held that in the Episcopal 
Church objection to organic union with 
other Christian bodies comes very 
largely from that section known as 
Anglo Catholic and that the Protestant 
element is overwhelmingly in favor of 


such union. So far as the constituency 
that may be called grass roots is con- 
cerned, I doubt if this is so. Many 
Protestants believe so strongly and so 
consistently in the value of diversity in 
operation that they look with some sus- 
picion upon efforts to bring about 
an all-inclusive, even Pan-Protestant 
Church. They point to the medieval 
Church as an example of the disad- 
vantages of an over-centralized institu- 
tion. They hold to the dissidence of dis- 
sent. They argue that many of the 
divisions in the Church today are his- 
torically, socially and spiritually justi- 
fied. A recent article in one of the most 
popular American magazines, telling 
the change of mind of a young Protes- 
tant minister who in a small town at- 
tempted the union of several small 
Churches only to find it impractical, is 
typical of much current thought. Pro- 
ponents of reunion would do well to pay 
more heed to this kind of opposition, 
which is far more deep-seated than is 
usually recognized. 

And while we are examining some of 
the obstacles and prejudices in the path 
of Church unity it may not be amiss to 
state that some of the pronouncements 
on social problems from the Federal 
Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches have created sus- 
picion in the minds of the conservative 
element in the grass roots. One hears 
not infrequently expressions that no 
central committee or commission should 
be permitted to speak with authority on 
controversial subjects. If the Protes- 
tant point of view objects to papal en- 
eylicals, there are many who fear that 
officials or commissions of an organically 
united Church would take to themselves 
too much power in expressing opinions 
on social and political and international 
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questions. For example, the recent pro- 
nouncement of the Committee of the 
World Council of Churches condemning 
free enterprise has aroused very real 
feeling and has done the cause of re- 
union no particular good in the judg- 
ment of a wide section of popular 
opinion. 

Finally, amongst many of the men 
and women of the Church, rightly or 
wrongly there is a strong feeling for the 
survival of the individual parish or 
mission even in small towns and rural 
districts. Today there is such general 
dread of regimentation that many de- 
voutly Christian folk are opposed to a 
movement that seems to them, however 
erroneous may be the impression, to take 
away something of their historic inde- 
pendence and liberty. Curiously enough 
they hold that in the religious heritage 
of our nation there has been room for 
many different manifestations of the 
Christian spirit. Believing in the con- 
stitutional right of every man to wor- 
ship God as he pleases, many an Ameri- 
can wishes to retain his inherited or 
adopted form of worship, while believ- 
ing that his neighbor should have the 
same privilege. For example, he cannot 
see that one large Church efficiently run 
would be better for a small village than 
five or six small, ill-equipped places of 


worship, if individual preferences are 
to be preserved. 
that such a procedure puts religion on 
too practical a basis. Such average, 
if ill-informed Church members would 
be tolerant of others, but would not 
wish to have the identity of his own 
branch of the Church submerged or so 
pruned away that it would not blossom 
nor bear its own peculiar fruit. 

It is clear, I trust, that in this essay 
I have tried to be objective, with the 
hope of arousing those who are working 
for organic union to realize that before 
we can get very far there must be much 
more education and explanation for the 
average man and woman in the Church. 
The road to reunion is long and hard; 
the main thing is to keep constantly in 
view the goal. In a luminous phrase 
Arthur Balfour, the British statesman, 
once defined politics as “the art of find- 
ing compromises which postpone the 
crises arising from insoluble problems.” 
It is the function of Christian states- 
manship to discover ways and means 
that may help the Churches meet the 
present and future crisis until such 
time as through the grace of God the 
problem of Christian Unity involving 
all Christians, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, will pass from tke insoluble to 
the solved. 
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7 
At a little chapel in the Adirondacks, 
where I have ministered for fifty-two 
years, off and on, or as often as I have 
spent my summers in America, I chose 
to speak this year on nine consecutive 
Sundays about Christian ethics. I had 
no need to select a new subject for a 
congregation which changes from year 
to year, or to speak continuously on one 
subject to a small group which changed 
from week to week. But to me—per- 
haps to me alone—this was edifying. 
I learned several things I knew before, 
and one thing at least which came to me 
in a measure as a surprise. It is upon 
this last thing only I would dwell here, 
but some things more generally known 
must first be reasserted. 


Christianity has in fact no theory of 
ethics, however many there are which 
have been invented by philosophical 


” 


minds and dubbed “Christian.” It was 


a misapprehension on the part of the 
scholastic theologians of the Middle 


Ages that the Church needed, along 


a systematic theology, a rational 


the Stoies. 
of the Stoies (prudence, justice, tem- 
- perance, and fortitude) are not charac- 
 teristically Christian, and the Seven 


reprobated in the Gospels. 


system of morals. Since no such thing 
is to be found in the Old or in the New 
Testament, it had to be borrowed from 
The four Cardinal Virtues 


Deadly Sins (pride, envy, wrath, sloth, 
avarice, gluttony, and lust) are not all 
of them the sins which are most severely 
It is there- 


_ fore no great misfortune that the me- 


dieval formulation of exemplary virtues 
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ally forgotten that not many Protes- 
tants can recite them. Yet for several 
centuries, during the Middle Ages and 
extending into the Renascence, these 
virtues and vices were the most popular 
theme in Christian art, and artists who 
were expert physiognomists succeeded 
in making the good alluring and evil 
repellent. “The Persouns Tale,” or 
rather his homily, as Chaucer gives it, 
shows how good an exposition of ethics 
could be strung upon the Seven Deadly 
Sins. 

Protestantism has found nothing to 
take the place of this popular moral in- 
struction. For Protestantism, in every 
effort it makes to formulate a moral 
code, is embarrassed by its most dis- 
tinctive dogma, “Justification by faith 
alone,’ which implicitly disparages 
“good works.” The logical conse- 
quences of this dogma have, fortunately, 
not often been carried out in the sphere 
of practice. Protestants are just as 
good as other Christians. Very rarely 
have they veered towards antinomian- 
ism (though that might seem logical), 
and commonly they have been inclined 
to revert to Jewish legaJism—very i!- 
logically, and only because they were 
at a loss to find another definition of 
the Good. Kant was perhaps the first 
thoroughgoing exponent of Protestant- 
ism—and therefore a caricature of it. 
For the moral imperative he sought a 
ground more secure than religion could 
provide, and as a thoroughgoing Protes- 
tant he excluded merit very effectually 
by affirming that to do good for the 
sake of reward is immoral. Virtue must 
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be its own reward. But nothing could 
be more at variance with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

The dogma of justification by faith 
alone—although the word “alone” is not 
justified by the Bible and is usually 
understood in a Pickwickian sense—con- 
tinues to plague the Protestants who 
seek a distinctive Christian ethics, and 
inhibits them from looking for it in the 
direction where it actually is to be 
found. In his Works of Love Kierke- 
gaard plainly enough repudiated the 
sola fide in favor of the gospels, and he 
was fearful of publishing this book lest 
it might create a scandal. He was 
greatly relieved when nothing happened. 
Nobody noticed that he had renounced 
the most distinctive dogma of the Ref- 
ormation! To provoke men’s attention 
he had in the end to speak more plainly 
—as I do here. 

Although the New Testament pro- 
pounds no ethical theory and teaches no 
system of morals, one cannot doubt that 
there is a distinctive Christian “way of 
life,” and that one may learn from the 
Bible “how men ought to behave in the 
house of God, which is the Church of 
the living God.” This phrase, which 
seems to deal with celestial etiquette, is 
much to my liking, because it may in- 
clude, and was meant to include, all 
sorts of behavior, not only what may be 
strictly called ethical, but also what may 
be regarded as ceremonial. 

In this connection I think of Kierke- 
gaard’s searching question: “Can a man 
be a Christian without being a disciple, 
or a disciple without being a follower?” 
The precepts and the example of Christ 
define the character of Christian ethics. 
The little book called Imitation of Christ 
which is doubtfully ascribed to Thomas 
a’ Kempis could not have been written 
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except by a Catholic monk, yet, perhaps 
not quite reasonably, it is dear to many 
Protestants. 

A philosopher of my acquaintance has 
lately expressed in challenging tones his 
assured conviction that religion must 
now come to a speedy end, since the 
universe, as it is understood by science, 
is known to be indifferent to moral 
values. This seems to me like wishful 
thinking, and it prompts me to reflect 
that men might still be moved to follow 
the example and the precepts of Jesus, 
even though the universe should turn 
out to be bad, though no God could be 
guessed within it or above it, though 
no “law of nature” could be discerned 
which gives the slightest support of 
moral values, and though Jesus himself 
in his supreme act of heroism was 
known to have perished everlastingly. 
For men are capable (as this philos- 
opher evinces in his own case) of pro- 
nouncing a bold “Nevertheless,” in de- 
fiance of the probabilities envisaged by 
the human understanding—but not 
against all reason, since one sole in- 
stance of beauty or goodness creates 
“a presentiment of the eternal in the 
temporal” (to use a precious phrase 
eoined by the philosopher Fries, a dis- 
tinguished Neo-Kantian). This is not a 
fantastical assumption, for it is notori- 
ous that the disciples of Gautama fol- 
lowed joyfully his instructions and his 
example, though they believed that the 
world was thoroughly bad, that there 
was no God, and that their teacher had 
ceased to exist when on becoming a 
Buddha he was absorbed in nirvana. 

In prescribing “meekness” or the 
spirit of humble service as the most 
characteristic of Christian virtues, Jesus 
exhorted his disciples to learn of him 
(Matt. 11:29). To be like Christ is an 
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exalted ambition. But still more ex- 
travagant is his injunction, “Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect” (Matt. 5:48). Here is an ex- 
ample of a virtue which is its own 
reward; for what prize can be greater 
than to be like God? This is indeed 
a moral ideal which dissolves the con- 
eept of law. Yet Paul, intent as he was 
upon liberating the Church from the 
prescriptions of Jewish ritual which 
were incompatible with its universality, 
-eannot rightly be interpreted as an op- 
ponent of law. He did not scruple 
about enjoining the duty of fulfilling 
“the law of Christ” (Gal. 6:2)—just 
_ as John emphasized “the new command- 
ment” and the early Catholic Church 
spoke of “the new law.” To be “a 
servant of Jesus Christ” implies obedi- 
ence. Essentially faith means obedience 
(Rom. 1:5). 
Christians of today, whether they be 


Protestant or Catholic, are so attached 
to the notion of an absolute rule of 
morals, valid everywhere and forever, 
that they passionately resent Albert 


Sehweitzer’s characterization of the 
ethics of the gospel as “interim ethics,” 
determined by the expectation of a 
heavenly reward. It seems to me evi- 
dent enough that some of the most char- 
acteristic Christian virtues, such as 
“meekness,” the attitude of a servant, 
- ean have no place in heaven, where we 
_ may expect to “reign with Christ,” and 
cannot be justified here on earth ex- 
-eept with a view to such a promise. Ex- 
eept in the light of interim ethics, 
N ietzsche’s Herrenmoral has everything 
in its favor. But it must be admitted 
that Schweitzer did nothing to make the 
term interim ethies acceptable to his 
eontemporaries. For he himself repudi- 
ated as a ground for Christian ethics the 


“thoroughgoing eschatology” which he 
discovered in the gospels, and he did 
not take pains to concede (as he might 
well have done for the sake of weaker 
brethren) that the hope of the Lord’s 
coming “quickly” was not denatured es- 
sentially when it was transmuted into 
a heavenly hope. Yet in a letter to me, 
in which his heroic determination to 
work in Africa among the most de- 
graded of negroes was characterized by 
him as an instance of “living eschato- 
logically,” he implies that his behavior 
as a disciple of Christ was entirely de- 
termined by the heavenly hope and was 
therefore an example of interim ethics. 

If the notion of interim ethics is re- 
jected, we are left without any clue 
that could lead us to the discovery of the 
specific character of Christian behavior 
or to an appreciation of the heroic na- 
ture of the “counsels of perfection,” 
which imply that the Christian is living 
dangerously, walking always upon a 
brink, which is not the brink of death, 
where other men walk, whether they are 
willing to know it or not, but is the 
brink of everlasting life. If we ignore 
the “counsels of perfection” (as Protes- 
tants are inclined to do in the interest 
of religious egalitarianism or a general 
levelling down) ; if we reject the monas- 
tic ideal of the scala peradisi, the steep 
ascent to heaven, or are content to stand 
with everyone else upon the lowest round 
of the ladder; and if, instead of heeding 
the “upward ealling in Christ Jesus,” 
we rest satisfied with Luther’s interpre- 
tation of the “secular calling,” which 
has completely trivialized Christian 
morals; we then, of course, have nothing 
left but the commonplace ethical pre- 
cepts which might be derived from “the 
law of nature” or justified by a realistic 
consideration of the physical and social 
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conditions of our earthly life in “this 
world.” But out of this material no 
distinetively Christian ethics can be con- 
structed; and if on this level we were 
to classify and systematize the sayings 
of Jesus, even they could not but seem 
tedious and banal, or else manifestly 
extravagant. Schweitzer says rightly 
that the precepts of Jesus, as we con- 
ceive them, are harmless “duds,” unex- 
ploded bombs which are picked up in 
the fields after a battle. For the ex- 
plosive power in every saying of Jesus 
—even in regard to such unheroic ideals 
as meekness and purity of heart—is de- 
rived from the expectation of the King- 
dom of God with its heavenly reward 
. and/or punishment. 


While from the 6th to the 14th Sun- 
day after Trinity I was preaching last 
summer in the little Adirondack chapel, 
I found it convenient, time after time, 
to refer to the Collect for the Day in 
order to indicate the motive of the 
Christian behavior on which I laid 
stress. Gradually—and more tardily 
than I like to confess—I began to realize 
that it was not by a series of accidents 
that all these collects proved to be ap- 
propriate for my use, because they all 
express a more Catholic view than we 
commonly entertain—I venture to say 
a more evangelical view, if by “evangeli- 
eal” we mean conformable to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. For, in fact, all these 


collects are translated from the Roman 


Missal—faithfully translated, and more 
beautifully than Roman Catholies have 
been able to translate them into Eng- 
lish. Therefore they reflect a Catholic 
theology which, like the Gospels, speaks 
freely of Christ’s promises, and repre- 
sents without any embarrassment that 
the rewards are conditional upon man’s 
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obedience—I may say also proportionate 
to man’s obedience, with the understand- 
ing that this equation involves a stu- 
pendous factor representing the grace: 
of God. If we take the Gospels as our > 
criterion of what may rightly be called — 
evangelical, ii appears that, in one re- 
spect at least, Catholic doctrine is more 
evangelical than the doctrine of sola 
fide which has presumed to appropriate 
that name. The “straw” Epistle of St. 
James is not nearly so serious an ob- 
stacle to Luther’s doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by faith alone as are the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

It may be noticed that in another 
respect our Catholic collects are also 
quite as evangelical as the Reformed 
theology claims to be for the fact that — 
it ascribes “to God all the glory.” This — 
is the emphasis in four of the collects 
I am about to cite, where nothing is said 
about promises and rewards, and the 
same theme is prominent in the other 
five. 


O God, who hast prepared for those who love 
thee such good things as pass man’s under- 
standing; Pour into our hearts such love 
toward thee, that we, loving thee above all _ 
things, may obtain thy promises, which exceed 
all that we can desire. 

Author and giver of all good things; Graft 
in our hearts the love of thy Name, increase 
in us true religion, nourish with all goodness. 

Put away from us all hurtful things, and 
give us all those things which are profitable 
for us. 

Grant us the spirit to think and do always | 
such things as are right; that we, who cannot 
do any thing that is good without thee, may 
be enabled to live according to thy will. 

Let thy merciful ears be open to the prayers 
of thy humble servants; and, that they may ob- 
tain their petitions, make them to ask such 
things as shall please thee. 


Mercifully grant us such a measure of thy 
grace, that we, running the way of thy com- 
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mandments, may obtain thy gracious promises, 

and be made partakers of thy heavenly treasure. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who art al- 

ways more ready to hear than we to pray, and 

art wont to give more than either we desire or 

deserve; Pour down upon us the abundance of 

thy merey; forgiving those things whereof 

our conscience is afraid, and giving us those 

good things which we are not worthy to ask, 

but through the mediation of Jesus Christ thy 
our Lord. 

. Almighty and merciful God, of whose only 

ait it cometh that thy faithful people do unto 

thee true and laudible service; Grant, we be- 

J seech thee, that we may so faithfully serve thee 

in this life, that we fail not finally to obtain 


thy heavenly promises. 
Almighty and everlasting God, give unto 


us the increase of faith, hope and charity; and, 


that we may obtain that which thou dost 
promise, make us to love that which thou dost 


command. 


‘Tt seems strange to me now that the 
-Tractarians, who exercised so much in- 
-_genuity in detecting Catholic elements 
= the Book of Common Prayer, and 


thereby vindicated for Catholic doctrine 
and ritual the right to be tolerated in 
the Anglican Church—it seems strange, 
I say, that they did not rather lay stress 


upon the fact that the collects obviously 


were not dictated by the dogma of sola 
fide, but bear witness to an Evangelical- 
Catholic doctrine of Christian morals, 
so that one might raise the question 
whether any who are not Catholics in 
this respect (that is, in opposition to the 
most distinctive doctrine of Protestant- 
ism) have a right to call themselves 
“Prayer Book Christians.” 

Although, as a matter of fact, our col- 
lects were derived from the Church of 
Rome, I am not thinking now of Roman 
Catholicism in particular; for the traits 
upon which I have here been dwelling 
are characteristic of Catholicism uni- 
versally and in its earliest phase, which 
perpetuated the gospel tradition by lay- 
ing the utmost emphasis upon the “great 
recompense of reward” which the true 
disciples of Jesus might expect to re- 
ceive from their exalted Lord. The 
most ostensible proof of the prevalence 
of this hope which was conditioned upon 
the “obedience of faith” is to be found 
in the art of the early Church—as I 
have endeavored to indicate in a recent 
book. 
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Americans on their first trip to Europe 
used to look with surprise at the words 
fixed price in shop windows, meaning 
that the same price would be asked of 
anyone who bought there, whether or 
not he was a clever bargainer. Some 
sense of accomplishment was no doubt 
felt by continental shopkeepers in thus 
leaving behind the oriental bazaar. 
There, if you are the buyer, you start 
low and exaggerate your poverty; if the 
seller, you start high. But such ori- 
ental bazaar habits might be said to 
have crept into the modern attitude 
toward truth. 

My title, taken from Pascal, refers 
especially to these times of plural truth. 
That truth is now habitually thought of 
as numerous and not really to have in- 
tegrity of its own is exemplified in many 
ways. The law, for instance, is now 
treated by many as a matter of com- 
promise between extremes. For some 
types of dispute the judge has been dis- 
placed by the arbiter. Not long ago the 
members of the John Dewey Society, 
educators who would be expected to 
understand the difference between jus- 
tice and a compromise of interests, 
urged the president of the United States 
to appoint an educator to the Supreme 
Court so that education would be “rep- 
resented” on the bench. The recent dis- 
pute over the effect upon justice of the 
Nuremberg trials, accentuated by Sen- 
ator Taft’s attack upon them at the first 
Conference on the Heritage of the Eng- 
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lish-Speaking Peoples at Kenyon, turned 
upon this incursion of bargaining and 
the spirit of the bazaar into the courts. 
If the law is in fact a series of compro- 
mises of conflicting interests, the only 
problem presented by the Nuremberg 
trials was whether or not the courts were 
an effective way to achieve the result 
desired by the victors. If, however, 
justice exists and marches along through 
the centuries, sometimes obscured, some- 
times clearly seen, the first considera- 
tion, even more important than the pub- 
lic punishment of the Nazi scoundrels, 
is the understanding of justice on the 
part of all people and their faith in the 
legal means of achieving it. This is a 
more fundamental good even than vic- 
tories. 

Democracy, with its effective tech- 
nique of representing minorities and of 
compromising opposites, is a venerated 
form of government. We have adapted 
the numerical aspects of democracy, 
however, to some intellectual problems 
to which it is not suited. What author- 
ity we accord to Gallup polls, circula- 
tion figures, and Hooper ratings on the 
radio! Remember the silly slogan, 
“Forty million Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong.” Thought is selective; there is 
nothing so aristocratic and haughty as 
mathematics unless it be the severe and 
exclusive discipline of the arts and of 
morals. But our age, so sensitive to the 
genuine demands of “points of view” 
and so skillful, in some quarters of the 
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globe at least, in resolving differences 
by compromise, makes an intellectual 
virtue of plurality. We speak of facts 
and even of truths, but we doubt the 
existence of truth itself and have a fel- 
low feeling for Pilate, taking his words 
not as an honest question but as a 
rhetorical one, spoken with final cyni- 
eism, What is truth. In the record his 
word for truth is one which we shall 
meet later in this paper, the philoso- 
pher’s word meaning the reality be- 
neath appearances. I speak of the dis- 
position of the spirit of the times, of the 
posture of mind of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A recent instance among a thou- 
sand: the brilliant analysis of _higher 
education recently published by the 
Harvard Committee on General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society has this to say 
about the plural state of the modern 
mind: “Given the American scene with 
its varieties of faith and even of un- 
faith, we did not feel justified in pro- 
posing religious instruction as a part of 
the curriculum.” 

This is the age of the many in which 
the one stands in disfavor, an age ex- 
emplified by its court jester, Bernard 
Shaw. As a young journalist, St. John 
Ervine wanted to meet the great Shaw, 
but his friends could not arrange it. 
One day while treading water in the 
deep end of a swimming pool, Ervine 
saw the head of Triton come up, water 
streaming down his beard. “You're 
Shaw!” said the excited Ervine. “Young 
man,” said the head, “I am certain of 
nothing,” and sank beneath the water. 

You who are being graduated have 
set out as representatives of the truth 
in these most difficult times. You are 
as a group of theological school gradu- 
ates not alone in this. The most vig- 

rous candidates for advaneed degrees 
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who have studied under the other fac- 
ulties of the university stand in much 
the same position as you. But for most 
of them there is one important differ- 
ence. In their professions they will 
avoid the task which falls upon you; 
they will do this by circumscribing their 
own; their research will investigate not 
the truth but @ truth—about atoms or 
proportional representation or the busi- 
ness cycle or the lost plays about Ham- 
let. 

Men concerned for a truth may re- 
main inquirers and need never commit 
themselves. Their every conclusion 
bears a date and the reminder that it 
may be revised with ‘the next discovery. 
They perhaps boast that they make no 
affirmations but are at present of the 
opinion that all available evidence which 
they have been able tc examine appears 
to compel the conclusion that matter is 
thus and so or that an emendation in 
the text is of the year 1585. Such men 
talk of facts, not truth, and their dis- 
coveries are brilliant and valuable. In- 
deed, their gesture of mind, their sus- 
tained tentatives, their perpetual youth 
of inquiry has a spiritual usefulness to 
modern life which is comparable in its 
worth to their real and sometimes radi- 
eal discoveries. Sincere and curious, or 
humanitarian, these men manage to fol- 
low for a lifetime one scent or another; 
they never grow middle-aged with cer- 
tainty and the death of surprise. 

But the truths which they seek con- 
cern the parts, not the whole of our life, 
and they are most useful wherever ex- 
perience can be arrested and analyzed; 
they rarely apply directly to life, as a 
whole, in action. This is well under- 
stood by the best of the scientists and 
the best of the scholars, but the vast 
army of science and scholarship with its 
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auxiliaries, supply trains, and camp fol- 
lowers, holds an illusion about the appli- 
eation of various “findings.” Such ap- 
plication may become in itself a kind of 
idol, and a whole civilization may be led 
to think that human life and death and 
destiny are the subject not of truth but 
of facts. Ours is the age of Heraclitus 
in which all values flow and change, of 
nominalism, in which reality is to be 
found in things and ideas are mere 
names. Matters of deer uuman moment 
such as political freedo'.. education for 
the good life, and civil justice are no 
longer called ethical but the subject of 
adjustment, compromise, and arbitra- 
tion. Discussion of them rarely employs 
abstraction in the singular: we speak in 
our day of insights, satisfactions, orienta- 
tions, subject matters, disciplines, check- 
ups, varieties of religious experience 
(and then of experiences), of data, 
problems, appearances. This morning 
I saw reference to the State Board of 
Corrections. The useful nominalism of 
physical science has been translated to 
apply to humanity. 

The truth to which you graduates are 
dedicated is named in St. John’s Gospel 
as the essential Holy Ghost: the para- 
clete, the advocate or counsellor whom 
Christ would send in his own place, and 
whom he ealled the spirit of 4\70aa, of 
reality beneath appearance. Surely we 
see this truth in many different ways 
and in many different times and places 
—that is the only way in which we can 
find out about it—but what little we 
do find out shows that it is one. 

Herein lies the glory of your calling: 
that the truth which you profess is one. 
There are two ways to know this: one 
is the utterance revealed to us from the 
beginning by the I am that I am; the 
other is by induction, the hard long dis- 


covery in men’s hearts and deeds that 
the law for man is the same in all cir- 
cumstances and all ages, in felicity and 
distress. An undergraduate thinking 
about the continuity of the truth wrote 
the following two quatrains: 

Earth crumbles but more surely fares 

A dust incredibly translated ; 


Judas still haggles at his wares 
Cain is forever new created. 


Walking near the College I stepped 
on the rail of the small branch railroad 
in our valley, and it crossed my mind 
that the steel I trod upon touches, by 
way of the switches, tunnels, and 
bridges, all or nearly all the railroad 
rails in North America. You touch the 
steel ribbons anywhere and you touch 
them all. It is so with the truth, but 
this is an obscure and rarely known 
thing. We sense it rather than dem- 
onstrate it to our minds. We see it most 
easily within a mature and integrated 
man. Touch his politics, morals, re- 
ligion, taste, his notions about family, 
business, the arts, death, birth, love of 
country, and to touch one surface of his 
understanding is to affect all. The 
truth he knows and lives by, if he is 
truly grown up and tries to be honest, 
is one. 

The integrity of the truth is your 
glory and strength. It sets before you 
a dare, a task, a challenge. For this 
reason your intellectual and spiritual 
responsibility is of another kind than 
that of those who confine themselves 
really to research. Since truth abides 
in action as well as reason, it makes de- 
mands upon the will and emotions as 
well as upon thought, and applying 


Delilah in a Paris frock 
Goes out to tea at five o’clock; 
Salome mounts the subway stairs; 
Potiphar takes the elevated. 
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yourself to it requires dedication of 
your whole life. You cannot be de- 
tached ; you cannot be impersonal; you 
cannot be altogether objective; for your 
work will require you not only to think 
the truth but, as well as you can, to 
live it. 

This immense and complicated task 
proves too much for most men so dedi- 
eated. From day to day the demand 
put upon them in any age and especi- 
ally in the face of modern anxiety, 
confusion, and uncertainty, is to prove 
that it is possible to be integrated, 
centralized, to have the single eye and 
body full of light. In the face of death, 
for instance, a man may want to know 
that where he doubts and fears some- 
one else is confident, not merely of psy- 
chology, but of the presence of God in 
the universe. His human need you will 
be asked to try to meet; at times it will 
prove much more than difficult to do so. 
Before you know it you may hear your- 
self saying things that you do not al- 
together believe or saying things abso- 
lutely which you think of with less 
precision or even conviction than other 
items of your belief. Statements about 
the truth so easily become rigid, un- 
yielding, argumentative, and lifeless. 
Without knowing it representatives of 
religion and humane understanding be- 
gin to appear to their friends as men 
who think they have all the answers; 
they begin to appear as men whose 
answer is known before the question is 
asked. 

By and large Christian thinkers have 
failed in their mission to the modern 
intellectual world because they have not 
been able to maintain both sides of the 
proposition of Pascal: to believe and 
doubt well. Christians who do nothing 
but doubt and turn desperately to the 

— 


sciences of measurement for salvation 
offer little that is not offered elsewhere 
to their sceptical contemporaries ; Chris- 
tians of rigid and dogmatic certainty 
appear altogether irrelevant to the 
times. Remember that Christ’s com- 
mand was to seek, te knock; that the 
Sanctus Spiritus he left in his place was 
not The Answers but that toward which 
all thinkers and seekers before him had 
also bent their best powers—the reality 
beneath the welter of appearances. 

To believe and doubt well: how can 
a man do both and live our life? Jesus 
Christ did not show how this can be 
done by delivering a logical proposition ; 
he showed it by day to day life. In 
our own experience we see Pascal’s 
formule exemplified only when we see 
that honest and courageous man who 
alone is a match for experience as we 
know it. This he may be only if he is 
continuously sensitive to the presence 
of the One, while necessarily intent 
upon an understanding of, and manip- 
ulation of, the Many. 

Robert Browning made clear to us the 
difficulties involved in our way of find- 
ing truth when he observed how many 
different kinds of evidence surround a 
erime. Studying the testimony of an 
old murder trial rehearsed in a vellum- 
bound court record, he recounted what 
happened as the truth of it appeared 
to the defendant, the injured parties, 
half-Rome, the other half-Rome, the 
Pope, and the judges. There were in- 
deed as many ways of seeing the event 
of Pompilia Comparini’s death and that 
of her guardians, Pietro and Violante, 
at a villa in Rome on a Christmas night 
—so many different interpretations of 
the facts that there is no final truth 
which Browning can offer us except 
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. . . that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind. 


And now the question is a real one: 
What is truth? 

Let all who adopt an easy-won certi- 
tude ponder long the Ring and the 
Book or any spiritual account of human 
deeds such as a tragedy and reflect that 
the truth about it cannot be reached 
by argument and logic, yet that truth 
exists and makes its existence positively 
felt, truth vitally relevant to all that 
we believe and do. Browning, you re- 
member, concluded that there is a way 
to think about such mysteries which 
will carry us toward the single truth 
about them as in art. Notice that this 
is not just something to enjoy or call 
beautiful; it is a way to think: 


Art remains the one way possible _ 


Of speaking truth. 


Art,—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind,—-Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate 

word. 


This suggests a kind of thinking, an 
attitude of mind, a way of looking at the 
world, at yours and another’s experi- 
ence. It suggests the need for the 
curiosity, the sympathy, and the faith- 
fulness to what really happens in the 
market-place and in the mind which 
should characterize any who attempt the 
stature of men. 

I distinguished at the outset between 
those committed to facts only and those 
committed to the truth, and remarked 
the absolution which those enjoy whose 
profession makes them responsible to 
approximate the law for the thing, and 
leads them to remain tentative and ob- 
jective. Your calling, by contrast, is to 


a constant pursuit of truth itself. The 
teacher who is truly and altogether a 
teacher is a similarly committed man; 
so is he who studies the truth most 
precious to us: that which has to do 
with man, the creature of the Creator. 
Though like you they will have nor 
temptations and fashionable weaknesses, 
teacher and humane scholar at their 
best are colleagues with you in this most 
risky of all intellectual endeavors, to 
seek always the truth in its wholeness 
and its continuity throughout all mani- © 
festations of itself. 

Robert Browning’s demonstration in — 
the Ring and the Book and his conclu- — 
sion, from which I have quoted a few 
lines, affords a useful guide to him who, 
committed to the truth, is determined, — 
if he can, to believe and doubt well. 
Put simply, it is a practical suggestion 
that the proper serious collateral read- 
ing for a clergyman is not all, nor even 
primarily works of argumentative -_ 
losophy or of reasoning about the nerv- 
ous system and the libido. John Mil- 
ton, one of the best of modern Christian 
thinkers, says that he dared be known 
as one of those who held our sage and 
serious poet Spenser a greater teacher 


than Seotus or Aquinas. The modern 
minister may well do the same and ob- _ 
serve that the truth he endeavors to 
live by cannot be stated by logic, even 
the logic of the angelic doctor, but that 
the statement of it by implication, by in- 
direction, by the suggestion of a life or 
of life lived and imagined well in a 
poem may afford for his own decisions 
and the actions he must make the guide 
through his own unmapped experience. 
Christianity cannot and must not 
give fixed and pat answers to most of 
the legitimate questions which this or 
any age has asked. Too often it has 
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given the answers of argument. Any 
earnest reader of the Bible knows well 
that the answers are not simple, like 
the arithmetic answers in the back of 
the textbook; that to prove and use 
them you must do much more than read. 
You must reflect, inquire, ponder, and 
live, before such answers become mean- 
ingful or even relevant. 

So at this graduation the ultimate 
and lifetime task is put upon you by 
your teachers and by your high calling. 
It will be yours always, and as far as 
you are able, to make affirmation; to 


bear witness to the truth that is in you 
and in the world. At the same time it 
will be yours to continue to look for it, 
as the sum of the parts, knowing that 
all the most precious things we have 
are mysteries, that they have been con- 
veyed to us by the records of art and 
by life examples (not as by Mephistoph- 
eles to Faust), but by such demonstra- 
tions as show us what we need to know, 
yet leave unanswered just as much, thus 
ensuring the humility in oneself and the 
unvarying respect for others which 
makes the progress of a pilgrim possible. 
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AMBIGUITIES IN THE MARRIAGE CANON i 


By Ropert Hatcu 
St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Conn. 


THE PROBLEM 


When the new marriage canon was 
adopted by the General Convention of 
1946 many people believed that a prob- 
lem which had troubled the Church for 
a long time was on the verge of being 
settled. Perhaps it is still too early to 
say whether or not their hopes have 
been fulfilled. Certainly the new canon 
has provoked some intensive rethinking 
of our position and has given a fresh 
emphasis. For this reason, if for no 
other, it may be an important step to- 
ward the ultimate solution. 

However, there are certain things 
about the canon which lead one to be- 
lieve that we are still short of that so- 
lution. It has been studied by bishops, 
pastors, theologians, canonists, special- 
ists in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, chancellors of dioceses, and 
lawyers. It has been appraised by indi- 
viduals and has been analyzed by com- 
mittees. One would expect that the 
findings of these people would point to 
a common denominator by which the 
canon could be interpreted and judged. 
But instead of agreement one finds dis- 
agreement, not merely in regard to de- 
tails of the canon but in regard to its 
very purpose. 

Some believe that the canon is a re- 
strictive one and in no sense a liberali- 
zation of the Church’s views. A bishop 
writes: “Under the Canons adopted by 
General Convention of 1946, the Church 
has taken a long step toward return to 
sound doctrine concerning marriage. 
.. . The Canons as amended can in no 
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sense be properly described as a lib- 
eralization of the law of the Church 
upon the subject of Holy Matrimony.” 
Interpreted in this way, the new canon 
makes the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons by the Church exceedingly difficult, — 
to the point where it could take place 
only under most unusual conditions. 

Others have gathered the opposite 
impression. A chancellor writes: “It 
has been popularly supposed that the 
purpose of the new canon was of a 
somewhat liberalizing nature, and that 
this was the intention has been borne 
out by statements of a considerable 
number of both Houses of the Conven- 
tion.” A bishop writes that the new 
canons “open a way through which the 
Chureh can treat each case of marital 
failure on its individual merits, and as 
a problem of character rather than 
wholly by legal and objective tests.” 
Those who subscribe to this interpreta- 
tion regard the canon as more liberal 
than what has gone before and as the 
basis for a freer attitude toward di- 
voreed persons who seek to be remarried 
by the Church. 

These conflicting interpretations of 
the canon confront the Church 
with a problem which must be kept in 
mind in any discussion of the canon. 
It is doubtful if a genuine solution can 
be reached until this problem is re- 
solved. 


THe RESTRICTIVE INTERPRETATION 


Those who believe that the new canon 
“ean in no sense be properly described 
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as a liberalization of the law of the 
Church” hold that Christian Marriage 
is indissoluble. Christian Marriage is 
made by God and cannot be terminated 
by man. Divorce is recognized only if 
the marriage, at the time when it was 
solemnized, was not really a marriage 
at all and therefore was not made by 
God. Under no other conditions can 
divorce be recognized by the new canon 
for the reason that genuine Christian 
Marriage is indissoluble. 

Canon 17, Section 2, Clause (a) states 
that no Minister of the Chureh shall 
solemnize any marriage in which certain 
impediments exist. If the impediments 
should exist at the time of the marriage, 
then the marriage would not be a true 
marriage, would not be the work of 
God, and would not be _ indissoluble. 
Comment on certain of these impedi- 
ments may be helpful. 

Under Canon 17, Section 2, Clause 
(b), Part (3) and Part (4) refer to 
mental deficiency and insanity of either 
party. The canon distinguishes between 
these conditions, mental deficiency re- 
ferring to a lesser form of incapacity 
but of a serious enough nature to pre- 
elude intelligent choice. 

Part (8) refers to a collateral agree- 
ment between the parties to the con- 
templated marriage which is contrary 
to the spirit of Christian marriage as 
defined by the laws of the Church. A 
trial or companionate marriage agree- 
ment would be in this class. 

Part (9) refers among other things 
to “such defects of personality as to 
make competent or free consent impos- 
sible.” This phrase does not refer to 
defects of a frivolous nature but, rather, 
of a nature so serious that the affected 
party is unable to enter into the bonds 
of matrimony reverently, discreetly, ad- 


visedly, soberly, and in the fear of God. 
These defects are not of a general na- 
ture. They apply only to the compe. 
tence of a person to give free consent 
to the marriage contract. They may be 
in the realm of emotional instability, as 
distinct from mental deficiency or out- 
right insanity, but they are of such a 
nature as to make free and intelligent 
consent impossible. 

According to the restrictive interpre- 
tation, remarriage of divorced persons 
by the Church cannot take place unless 
one or more of these impediments ex- 
isted at the time of the previous mar- 
riage. Development of such impedi- 
ments after the time of the previous 
marriage would not be grounds for 
permitting remarriage by the Church 
because the first ceremony would then 
be indissoluble. If a woman, for ex- 
ample, had been married to a man who 
because of mental deficiency or insanity 
could not give competent and free con- 
sent at the time of the marriage, she 
could be remarried by the Church be- 
cause the first marriage was never a 
true one. However, if mental deficiency 
or insanity developed after the time of 
the first marriage, that marriage would 
be indissoluble and she could not be 
remarried by the Church. To have any 
effect the impediments must be shown 
to have existed at the time of the pre- 
vious marriage. 

Canon 18, Section 2, Clause (b) 
states: “The Bishop or Ecclesiastical 
Authority shall take care that his or 
its judgment is based upon and con- 
forms to the doctrine of this Church, 
that marriage is a physical, spiritual 
and mystical union of a man and wo- 
man created by their mutual consent of 
heart, mind and will thereto, and is a 
Holy Ustate instituted of God and is in 
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intention lifelong; but when any of the 
facts set forth in Canon 17, Section 2, 
Clause (b) are shown to exist or to 
have existed which manifestly establish 
that no marriage bond as the same is 
recognized by this Church exists, the 
same may be declared by proper author- 
ity.” 

The restrictive interpretation says 
that the presence of one or more of these 
impediments listed in Canon 17 must 
be proved and, furthermore, that they 
must have existed at the time of the 
previous marriage. The first part of 
the foregoing paragraph is therefore 
qualified by the second part which be- 
gins with the words, “but when any of 
the facts set forth in Canon 17.” 

Viewed in this light, the new canon 
does not represent any significant 


change in the position of the Church. 
It drops the adultery clause which was 
present in the old canon and which 


lacked cleareut scriptural authority. It 
reasserts those impediments to true 
marriage which have long been recog- 
nized by the Church as grounds for an- 
nulment. It does not alter the indis- 
solubility of a genuine Christian mar- 
riage because it permits remarriage only 
in those instances where the previous 
marriage was not a true one at the time 
of its solemnization. It is therefore, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, not in 
any sense a liberalization of the law of 
the Church. Indeed, it is quite the op- 
posite because not only have the former 
requisites for annulment been retained 
and made binding but also for the first 
time an innocent party to a divorce 
on the ground of adultery is excluded 
from any consideration by the Church. 
The change, instead of being liberaliz- 
ing in nature, is even more restrictive 
than what we have had in the past. 


THe LIBERAL INTERPRETATION 


Those who consider the new canon to 
be a liberal one applauded its adoption 
because they felt that the former canon 
was too legalistic to leave much rooms 
for the spirit of mercy. Aware that 
one of the Church’s functions is to help 
those who have fallen into trouble, they 
regard the new canon as a fresh ap- 
proach to the problem of divorce, an 
approach based less on the checking of 
past events than on the rebuilding of 
human lives for the future. 

At the root of this interpretation is 
the belief that divorce and remarriage 
are more a pastoral than a legal prob- 
lem. Personality traits as well as ob-— 
jective tests should be taken into con- 
sideration. Each case should be judged > 


tangibles as character, personality and 
attitude should be given recognition. 

It is in their understanding of Canon | 
18, Section 2, Clause (b) that those 
who subscribe to the liberal interpreta- 
tion disagree with those who hold a more 
restrictive view. Some declare that the 
second part of this clause, referring to 
the impediments listed in Canon 17, 
covers not only conditions which existed 
at the time when the previous marriage — 
was solemnized but also conditions 
which were not present at that time but 


on its individual merits, and such “ae 


which arose at a later date and were | 


present when the marriage was dis- 
solved by the civil court. 


Thus a per- 
son who was married to one who became 


mentally deficient or insane, for ex- 
ample, subsequent to the time when the 
marriage was performed could be re- 
married by the Church following a di- 
voree. It could not be denied that the 
first marriage was a true one at the time 
when it took place, but subsequent 
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events rendered it void by removing the 
basis for a true marriage. Those who 
favor this view point out that over nine- 
tenths of legal separations arise from 
conditions which developed after a per- 
fectly valid marriage and that the 
Church would be both unrealistic and 
uncharitable not to take this into con- 
sideration. Such an interpretation of 
the canon is in contrast to that which 
holds that if a marriage is a true mar- 
- Plage at the time when it was solemnized 
it is made by God and is indissoluble. 

Others who take a liberal view of the 
eanon say that the second part of Canon 

18, Section 2, Clause (b), referring to 
Canon 17 and its list of impediments, is 
not a necessary condition for a judg- 
ment permitting remarriage. They 
point out that if any of these impedi- 
ments existed at the time of the previous 
marriage no true marriage took place 
and therefore all that is required is a 
judgment of marital status and not a 
permission to remarry as envisioned by 
the canon. They hold that this part of 
Canon 18 does not qualify the earlier 
part but is quite independent of it, deal- 
ing with something which requires a 
different type of action, namely a judg- 
ment of marital status declaring that 
there has never been a valid marriage 
in the first place. 

The first part of Canon 18, Section 2, 
Clause (b) stands on its own feet, ac- 
cording to this interpretation. It pro- 
vides the essentials on which a judgment 
permitting remarriage can be based. If 
none of the impediments referred to in 
Canon 17 existed in a previous mar- 
riage, either at the time when it was 
solemnized or at a subsequent time, the 
elause providing that they “may be de- 
elared” does not apply and is ignored 
in rendering judgment. _ 


ROBERT HATCH 


Canon 18, Section 2, Clause (a 
states that the new canon applies to a 
person whose prior marriage has been 
annulled or dissolved by a civil court of 
competent jurisdiction, or to a person 
who desires to marry a person whose 
marriage has been so annulled or dis- 
solved. Legal authorities who take the 
liberal view of the canon hold that 
the words “annulled” and “dissolved” 
apply to different types of cases. Civil 
courts annul a marriage when cause can 
be shown that no valid marriage ever 
existed. The term “annulment” implies 
that such cause existed at the time when 
the marriage was performed. There- 
fore the impediments listed in Canon 
17, Seetion 2 and referred to in Canon 
18, Section 2, Clause (b) would all come 
under the head of annulment. 

However, Canon 18 also applies to 
those whose marriage has been dis- 
solved, and the terms “annulled” and 
“dissolved” are not synonymous. Where- 
as an annulment implies that no valid 
marriage ever existed, a marriage is 
dissolved only when it has had a valid 
existence. What never existed cannot 
be dissolved. In civil courts the term 
“annulled” has been held to refer to 
annulment proceedings, and the term 
“dissolved” to divoree proceedings. 
Since the impediments given in Canon 
17 apply to annulment proceedings, pro- 
vided such impediments existed at the 
time when the marriage was solemnized, 
the term “dissolved” would appear t 
mean that the Church can remarry per- 
sons whose previous marriage was 
terminated for reasons other than those 
listed in Canon 17. 

According to this interpretation, the 
first part of Canon 18, Section 2 allows 
a remarriage in the Church after the 
bishop has rendered judgment that the 
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former marriage bond no longer exists, 
without relation to the impediments 
listed in Canon 17. Any other construc- 
tion would mean that not even an an- 
nulment of a marriage by a civil court 
will be recognized by the Church unless 
the terms of the annulment are in keep- 
ing with the impediments listed in 
Canon 17. There are other grounds for 
annulment recognized by the civil court 
which are not included in Canon 17. 
The liberal interpretation holds that 
there are two types of cases in which 
a favorable judgment can be made by 
the Church. One is the case where the 
impediments given in Canon 17 have 
existed and where the former marriage 
was annulled by a civil court of com- 
petent jurisdiction for such reasons. In 
this case a true marriage never existed 
and a favorable judgment can be given. 
The other is the case where the for- 
mer marriage was annulled or dissolved 


by a civil court of competent jurisdic- 
tion for reasons not listed in Canon 17. 
In this case the following requirements 
are essential : 


(1) That the applicant is a member 
of the Church in good standing; 
That the applicant is canonically 
resident in the Diocese or Mis- 
sionary District where the case 
is considered ; 

That at least one year shall have 
elapsed since the entry of the 
judgment of the civil court; 
) That the application shall have 
been made at least thirty days 
before the date of the contem- 
plated marriage. 


If these requirements have been ful- 
filled the Bishop shall then decide 
whether the former marriage bond any 
longer exists in the eyes of the Church 


and whether the parties intend a true 
Christian marriage in keeping with the 
doctrine of the Church, which states 
that “marriage is a physical, spiritual 
and mystical union of a man and wo- 
man created by their mutual consent of 
heart, mind and will thereto, and is a 
Holy Estate instituted of God and is 
in intention lifelong.” 

Thus interpreted, the new canon rep- 
resents an important change in the po- 
sition of the Church. Each case is now 
judged on its own merits. Instead of 
total reliance on legal and objective 
tests, such factors as character, person- 
ality traits and attitudes are given con- 
sideration. Much latitude is allowed 
bishops in administering the canon, al- 
though safeguards are provided to con- 
fine the number of applicants to those 
who have some rightful claim on the 
Church’s attention. In short, the prob- 
lem is changed from one that has been 
wholly legal into one that is partly pas- 
toral. Viewed in this light, the new 
canon marks a change that goes beyond 
the technicalities of the law into the 
realm of pastoral relations. 

Lampetn Report 


At the Lambeth Conference the Com- 
mittee on the Church’s Discipline in 
Marriage approved the fact that our 
new canon allows remarriage in cases 
where the bishop has examined the 
former marriage and given his judg- 
ment that “no marriage bond as the 
same is recognized by this Church ex- 
ists.” Resolution 94, adopted by the 
Conference as a whole, states: “The 
Conference affirms that the marriage of 
one whose former partner is still living 
may not be celebrated according to the 
rites of the Church, unless it has been 
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established that there exists no marriage 
bond recognized by the Church.” 

The phrasing here is important. 

It says “exists” and not “did exist at 
the time when the former marriage took 
place.” The use of the present tense 
appears to mean that a bond which once 
existed can subsequently cease to exist 
even though both parties are living, and 
that it is not necessary to dig back to 
what existed at the time when the for- 
mer marriage took place. Instead, what 
matters is whether or not the bond still 
exists in the eyes of the Church. This 
raises a question as to what is meant 
by “indissolubility.” 

In an appendix to its Report, the 
Committee on the Church’s Discipline 
in Marriage discusses the meaning of 
“indissolubility.” It does not try to 
settle the issue but, instead, presents 
two conflicting points of view. It says: 
“On the one hand there is the view that 
there is an essential element in the mar- 
riage relationship between husband and 
wife, which by its very nature persists 
till death, whatever the circumstances, 
and which no power on earth ean 
terminate. According to such, divorce 
is not simply sinful; it is impossible. 
Extremely stated, ‘marriage is a natural 
union, as intimate and indestructible as 
that of parent and child,’ with the logi- 
eal corollary that ‘a marriage after 
divorce is not a marriage but adultery.’ 
The view is based on our Lord’s words: 
‘the twain shall become one flesh,’ and 
on the record of His total prohibition 
of remarriage after divorce as trans- 
mitted by St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
Paul.” 

The Report then goes on to present 
the seond view: “The other view, while 
equally holding that the permanence of 
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marriage, as taught by Christ, is a 
natural law ordained by God ‘from the 
beginning,’ regards the indissolubility 
of marriage, not so much as a fact, as 
an obligation which for Christians has 
an absolute character. It follows that, 
by the sin of one or both partners, the 
personal relationship in marriage can, 
in fact, be so completely destroyed as to 
be equivalent to the dissolution of the 
marriage bond by death. In such a ease, 
it is contended, the possibility of di- 
voree, although always to be deplored 
as defeating God’s absolute intention for 
marriage, cannot always be ruled out. 
The view is based on the Matthean Ex- 
ception—no divorce ‘except for fornica- 
tion’—which, even if not recording the 
actual words of Christ, yet expresses 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
what part of the New Testament Church 
believed to be His mind, and on the 
Pauline Privilege, which gave permis- 
sion to a convert, deserted by a non- 
Christian partner, to marry another.” 

The Report makes no attempt to 
reconcile these two views. Instead, it 
freely recognizes “a difference of theo- 
logical opinion,” although stating that 
“we are yet agreed on the matter of 
Marriage Discipline.” 

Some interpreters have felt that be- 
cause of the use of the word “exists” in 
both the Committee Report and in Reso- 
lution 94 the Conference as a whole ac- 
cepted the second view of what is meant 
by “indissolubility.” In any event, the 
fact that the Committee acknowledged 
the claims of both views, without at- 
tempting to reconcile them, underlines 
the ambiguities which have resulted 
from the various conflicting interpreta- 
tions of our marriage canon. 
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Points OF AGREEMENT 


It would be wrong to give the impres- 
sion that the new canon has produced 
nothing but disagreement. In the first 
place, under no circumstances can the 
eanon be thought of as a radical de- 
parture from the traditional attitude 
of our Church. There may have been 
a shift of emphasis whereby relief is 
provided for innocent parties in mar- 
riages not conforming to the Christian 
ideal, but there has been no turn-about- 
face in respect to divorce. It is still not 
easy for divorced persons to be re- 
married in the Church. Only when it 
can be shown that no marriage bond as 
recognized Ly the Church exists can a 
favorable judgment in regard to remar- 
riage be expected. At a time when the 
family unit is facing grave perils, when 
divorce is commonplace, and when such 
studies as the Kinsey Report emphasize 
the seriousness of our plight, the Epis- 
copal Church is not drifting with the 
tide and compromising some of its most 
basic teachings. The new canon may 
be interpreted as extending mercy and 
charity to innocent sufferers, but it is 
in no sense a compromise with the care- 
free paganism of our age. 

This is emphasized by certain pro- 
visions in the canons which have won 
universal approval. First of all, when 
the question of remarriage in the Church 
after divorce arises, at least one of the 
two parties must be an active member 
of the Church in good standing. The 
requirements of “active membership” 
can be determined by the bishop. This 
provision guards both bishop and parish 
priest from a multiplicity of cases which 
might have little or no valid connection 
with the Episcopal Church. 
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Further safeguards are contained in 
the provisions of Canon 18, Section 2, 
Clause (a) that at least one year shall 
have elapsed since date when the 
previous marriage was dissolved by the 
civil court and that a formal applica- 
tion be made to the Bishop or Ecclesi- 
astical Authority at least thirty days 
prior to the date of the contemplated 
remarriage. 

Two resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1946 merit strong 
commendation. The first advocates that 
before the solemnizing of any marriage 
in the Church both parties be required 
to sign the following statement : 


“We, A. B. and C. D., desiring to receive 
the blessing of Holy Matrimony in the Church, 
do solemnly declare that we hold marriage to 
be a lifelong union of husband and wife as 
it is set forth in the Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer. 
We believe it is for the purpose of mutual 
fellowship, encouragement and understanding, 
for the procreation (if it may be) of children, 
and their physical and spiritual nurture, for 
the safeguarding and benefit of society. And 
we do engage ourselves, so far as in us lies, 
to make our utmost effort to establish this re- 
lationship and to seek God’s help thereto.” 


In some dioceses one copy of this state- 
ment is retained by the contracting 
parties, one is kept for the Parish Rec- 
ord, and one is sent to the Bishop for the 
diocesan archives. Such a procedure 
should certainly help to impress upon 
the contracting parties the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of Christian Marriage and 
the lifelong nature of the same. 

A second resolution passed by the 
General Convention of 1946 directs the 
National Council, through its Divisions 
of Christian Education and Christian 
Social Relations, in cooperation with 
such other agencies as may be involved 
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and in consultation with the Commis- 
sion on Holy Matrimony, to prepare 
guides for those who are contemplating 
marriage and offices of instruction on 
the nature of Christian Marriage and 
on the doctrine and discipline of the 
Chureh. This resolution reveals the 
need for better material and for the 
widespread use of such material in the 
parishes and missions of the Church. 
Three duties assigned by the canons 
to every Minister of the Church who 
solemnizes a marriage help to stress the 
lifelong nature of Christian Marriage. 
Canon 17 directs that he shall ascertain 
that at least one of the parties is bap- 
tized, which means that at least one is 
a member of the Church and is subject 
to the Church’s teaching. 

Canon 17 also directs that the Minister 
shall instruct those who are planning 
to be married in the doctrine and nature 
of Christian Marriage. The importance 
of this cannot be overstated. The Lam- 
beth Conference, in its report on the 
Church’s Discipline in Marriage, em- 
phasizes the importance of pre-marital 
instruction and urges that an ordered 
system of marriage preparation be 
adopted everywhere in the Anglican 
Communion. If such instruction is 
given faithfully by all parish priests, 
those who are married by the Church 
should have a clear understanding of 
the responsibilities involved. 

Canon 16, Section 2, Clause (e) de- 
elares that when a marriage is in danger 
of failure at least one party, and prefer- 
ably both, shall consult a Minister of 
the Church before contemplating legal 
action, and that the Minister shall do all 
in his power to reconcile the parties and 
save the marriage. Through the frank 
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give-and-take of such a procedure, and 
through the counselling of a wise and 
understanding parish priest, the failure 
of many a marriage could be forestalled. 

These provisions make it clear that 
the new canon is not opening the flood- 
gates to persons who have been divorced 
on superficial grounds. It is protected 
by a number of safeguards. Its central 
purpose is to preserve all of the ideals 
of Christian Marriage for which the 
Church has stood steadfast in times of 
change and unrest as well as in times 


of relative stability. 


There is a great deal to commend in 
the new marriage canon. It has done 
away with the awkward “exception 
clause” regarding adultery, which was 
of doubtful scriptural authority. It 
has made the problem less legal and 
more pastoral, investing priests and 
bishops with a greater pastoral responsi- 
bility. It gives permission for a diocesan 
court or council of advisors, whose func- 
tion is to help the Bishop in assessing 
the cases which come before him. This 
enables the Bishop to base his decisions 
on the findings of men skilled both in 
the law and in pastoral relations. But 
perhaps the finest thing about the new 
eanon is that it expresses, more nearly 
than anything which we have had be- 
fore, the spirit of Holy Matrimony as 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

In its application, however, the canon 
has given rise to considerable range of 
interpretation. To some it appears to 
be highly restrictive, more so than what 
we have had in the past. To others it 
appears to be liberal, allowing the 
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AMBIGUITIES IN THE MARRIAGE CANON 


Church to remarry people who could 
not have been remarried under the old 
eanon. To some it appears to uphold 
the teaching that when a marriage is 
once valid it is indissoluble. To others 
it appears to allow the remarriage of 
persons whose former marriage, al- 
though once valid, was dissolved for 
reasons other than those listed in Canon 
17 as the grounds for annulment. Such 
a situation could make for confusion. 
It could place our bishops in a most 
delicate position. As in our civil life 
it is easier to obtain a divorce in some 
states than in others, so in our Church 
life permission for remarriage could be 
obtained with greater ease in some dio- 
eeses than in others. Instances have 
occurred to show that already this is the 
ease. It hardly need be pointed out 


that this could put the Church in a bad 
light and could confuse the position of 
the Church in the minds of her people. 


The issue before the Church is 
whether the new canon is in truth re- 
strictive or liberal. If the Church really 
means to exclude from remarriage every 
person whose marriage has been dis- 
solved for reasons other than those listed 
as grounds for annulment in Canon 17, 
then it should do so in explicit terms 
which permit no equivocation. If, on 
the other hand, the intention is to 
broaden the base for those who seek 
remarriage in the Church, then certain 
ambiguities need to be erased and a 
clear policy enunciated. 

The new canon may be a step in the 
right direction, but no one can say with 
confidence that this is true until the 
Church has agreed on the nature of that 
direction. The issue confronting us is 
not the mechanics of the step but the 
direction itself. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. A discussion of the two contrasting views 
of the Marriage Canon. Which seems to ap- 
proximate more nearly the teaching and spirit 
of Our Lord? 

2. A discussion of the Lambeth Report on 
the Church’s Discipline in Marriage, with 
special attention to the two views of indissolu- 
bility presented in the appendix to the Report, 
and of the Resolutions regarding the Church’s 
Discipline in Marriage, especially Resolution 94. 

3. A discussion of the issue confronting the 
Episcopal Church in regard to marriage legis- 
lation and of the direction which future legis- 
lation should take. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Marriage Laws of the Episcopal Church, a 
pamphlet published by Morehouse-Gorham, con- 
taining the Canons and Resolutions adopted by 
the General Convention of 1946. 

The Lambeth Conference, 1948, published by 
the §.P.C.K. in London and containing the 
Encyclical Letter from the Bishops together 
with Resolutions and Reports. Available 
through Morehouse-Gorham. 

A Marriage Manual by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. More- 
house-Gorham, 1947. A forthright presenta- 
tion of the restrictive view of the canons. 

Divorce and the New Testament by the Rev. 
Burton Scott Easton, in the ANGLICAN THEO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXII, No. 2, April, 1940. 
Reprinted in pamphlet form for the Joint Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, 1940. 

Marriage: The Gospel and Canon Law by 
the Rev. Frederick C. Grant. A reprint from 
The Churchman, September 1, 1937. 

The Mind of Christ on Marriage by the Rev. 
Frederick C. Grant and The Theological Aspect 
of Christian Marriage by the Rev. W. Norman 
Pittenger, issued together in a single pamphlet 
by The Joint Commission on Holy Matrimony. 

The following books on the general subject 
of Christian Marriage are recommended by the 
Division of Christian Social Relations, Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church: 


You Can Be Happily Married by the Rev. 
Gilbert Appelhof, Jr. Macmillan, 1942. 
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A Guide for a Man and Woman Looking The Marriage Service and After by the Rev. 
- Toward Marriage by Roy A. Burkhart. Hearth- Hervey C. Parke. Morehouse-Gorham, 1942. 


side Press, 1943. 


The Bond of Honour by the Rev. Burton 
Seott Easton and the Rev. Howard Chandler jam 1944 

Robbins. Macmillan, 1938. Outfitting for Spiritual Marriage by the Rev. 

Marriage by Ernest R. Groves. Holt, 1933. Floyd Van Keuren. Morehouse-Gorham, 1941. 


Marriage is a Serious Business by the Rev. 
Randolph Ray. Whittlesey House, 1944. 
The Threshold of Marriage. Morehouse-Gor- 
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HUGO OF ST. 


CuHaP. 1. WHAT THE FIVE SEVENS ARE 
IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES * 


I have, dear brother, found five series 
of seven things in Holy Scriptures 
which I will distinguish severally in 
enumerating them if I may, first briefly, 
as you require, later on I will show in 
which relation they stand to each other 
for each single one by comparison. In 
the first place we put the seven vices, 
that is: pride, second: envy, third: 
wrath, fourth: sadness, fifth: avarice, 
sixth: gluttony, seventh: opulence.* 

With these we contrast the seven 
petitions which are included in our 
Lord’s prayer, the first by which we 
say to God: Hallowed be Thy name, 
the second: Thy kingdom come, the 
third: Thy will be done as in heaven so 
on earth, the fourth: Give us this day 
our daily bread, the fifth: And forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us, the sixth: And 


1 Hugonis de St. Victore, Opera Omnia (ed. 
nova, Migne), Tomus I (Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus: Series Latina Prior. Tomus 
CLXXV, Parisiis, 1880), p. 406 ff. 

also “De Fructibus Carnis et Spiritus” 
(op. cit., II, p. 998 ff.), “Summa Gententi- 
arum,” Tract. III, Chap. XVI, XVII (op. cit., 
II, 113 ff.); “Allegoriae in Novum Testament- 
um, Liber II in Mattheum” (I, 763 ff.); 
“Expositio in Abdiam” (op. cit., I, 402 ff.). Cf. 
also Emile Male, Religious Art in France, XIII 
Century, tr. by Dora Nussey (London, New 
York: 1913), Book III, and Ludwig Ott, 
“Untersuchungen zur Briefliteratur der Friih- 
s‘holastik” (Beitrdége zur Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie und Theologic des Mittclalters), 1937, 
433 ff. 


VICTOR ON VIRTUES AND VICES 


Translated by JoAcCHIM WacH 
University of Chicago 


lead us not into temptation, the seventh : 
but deliver us from evil. 

Then follow thirdly the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit: * first: the spirit of 
the fear of the Lord; second: the spirit 
of devotion; third: the spirit of knowl- 
edge; fourth: the spirit of fortitude; 
fifth: the spirit of council; sixth: the 
spirit of understanding; seventh: the 
spirit of wisdom. 

And in the fourth place we have the 
seven virtues: * first: poverty of spirit, 
that is humility; second: clemency or 
benevolence; third: compunction or 
pain; fourth: thirsting after righteous- 
ness or good. will; fifth: compassion; 
sixth: purity of heart; seventh: peace. 

Finally and in the fifth place, we have 
the seven beatitudes. First: the king- 
dom of heaven; second: possession of 
the land of the living; third: comfort; 
fourth: attainment of righteousness; 
fifth: compassion ; sixth: vision of God; 
seventh: divine sonship. Therefore dis- 
cern so as to understand even the faults 
as some striving of the soul, or wounds 
of the inner man; man himself as sick; 
the physician as God; the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit as the antidote; the virtues 


3 On an independent version cf. Ott, op. cit. 
440. For the number Seven: “Quid in sep- 
tenario numero nisi summa perfectionis ac- 
cipitur?” Gregorius Magnus, Moralia (Migne, 
Pa’r. Lat., LXXV, 534). 

4Cf. De Sacramentis (op. cit., 
secundus, pars XIII, Chap. I, II. 
Katzenellenbogen, Aillegories 
and Vices in Mediaeval Art (santens 
burg Institute, 1939). 
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as health; the beatitudes as the joy of 
happiness. 


Cuap. u. How Mucu DAMAGE THE 
SEVEN SINS Do TO MAN 


There are seven principal or cardinal 
sins and from these originate all evils.° 
These are the fountains and abyssus of 
darkness from which the rivers of 
Babylon flow and from where flowing all 
over the world, they divert into rivulets 
of iniquity. Of these rivers the psalm- 
ist sings in the person of the faithful 
people: By the rivers of Babylon did 
we sit and weep as we remembered thee, 
O Sion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof. We will 
speak as much as we deem necessary for 
this purpose of these seven sins... 
which ravage and corrupt the whole in- 
tegrity of nature and produce the germs 
of all evils. There are seven of these ® 
and, three of them rob man; the fourth 
flagellates the robbed; the fifth throws 
the flogged man out; the sixth seduces 
the ejected; the seventh subjects the 
ejected to servitude. Pride removes 
God from man, envy removes his next 
from him, wrath removes himself from 
himself, sadness flogs the robbed, 
avarice ejects the flogged, gluttony se- 
duces the ejected, opulence subjects the 
seduced to servitude. Then we can ex- 
plain, in reversing the order, the indi- 
vidual by the series (to which he be- 


5 Allegoriae, 774 ff. Cf. Beda Venerabilis, 
Opera Paraenetica (Migne, Patr. Lat., XCIV, 
533, 556); Aleuin, “De Virtutibus et Vitiis” 
(Migne, Patr. Lat., CI, 613 ff.). Also Male, 
op. cit., p. 110, tracing the concept of the 
Virtues from Plato to Ambrose and St. Augus- 
tin, and from him to the Carolingian authors 
(Aleuin, Rabanus). 

6“Vitium autem est corruptis naturalis af- 
fectus praeter ordinem et extra mensuram” 
(Allegoriae 174 B). ; 


longs). We have said that pride’ re- 
moves God from man: pride being the 
love of self-glory where the mind is 
overfond of the good it has, that is: 
without reference to the one from whom 
it receives the good. O  pestilential 
pride, what are you after? Why do you 
persuade the rivulet to divide itself 
from the fountain? Why do you per- 
suade the beam to turn away from the 
sun? Why should it dry out once it 
ceases from being flooded and the other 
be adumbrated as it turns away from 
the source of light; both will, as they 
cease to receive, continue to lose also 
that which they still have. When that 
is done you act, as you teach to love the 
gifts without the giver, so that who 
ascribes perversely a part of the good 
that was given by Him, loses all the 
good that is in Him. So it happens that 
he will (even) that which he has, not 
really possess for use while he does not 
love that in the giver. Because, as all 
good really comes from God, so can 
nothing good be put to use without God. 
Moreover this way even that which we 
have, will be lost because it is not loved 
in him and with him from whom it we 
have it. Because if someone does not 
know if that which he has of good has 
to be loved in itself so that he views 
some good which he does not have in 
another, so much the more will his im- 
perfection pain him in the degree that 
he does not love him in whom all good 
subsists. Hence envy® ever follows 
pride; because if someone does not 
postulate love where all good is, mean- 
while extolling perversely his own, he 
is tormented more severely by someone 
else’s good. Right indeed is the punish- 
ment for one who vaunts himself, that 


7 Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. ITI. 


8 Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. V. 
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is envy which he produces from out 
himself which because he does not care 
to love the common good, rightly eats 
itself with envy of the other’s good. 
The success of another’s fortune would 
indeed not burn if he would possess 
by love the One in whom there is all 
good. And he would not consider as 
alien another’s good if he loved his own 
there where he possessed his own to- 
gether with another’s good. Now in the 
degree in which he vaunts himself, in 
that degree he falls under his neighbour 
through evil and to the extent to which 
something is exalted falsely there, it 
will truly fall down here. For he can- 
not resist once corruption has set in; 
for straightway as of pride envy is born, 
it procreates wrath from itself; because 
the wretched soul is incensed from its 
own imperfection as it does not rejoice 
over somebody else’s good in love. And 
even that which he possesses begins to 
displease him because he recognizes in 
another that which he cannot have him- 
self. But who can, in love, have all in 
God, loses also that which he tries to 
possess by elevating it without God, 
through envy and wrath:® because, 
after losing God through pride, he will 
lose his neighbour through envy and 
himself through wrath. Because after 
all is lost, nothing remains in which the 
unhappy conscience could rejoice, it 
sinks through sadness within itself and, 
as it does not want to rejoice in another’s 
good, he will suffer rightly from his own 
evil. Pride then, envy and wrath which 
rob man are continually followed by sad- 
ness which flogs the despoiled. It is suc- 
ceeded by avarice which ejects the 
flogged because he is, once the inner 
joy is lost, forced to seek outward con- 
solation. Later on gluttony is added 
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which seduces the ejected because it 
tempts to excess through the natural 
appetite as it were the soul absorbed 
by externals. ... Finally comes opu- 
lence which violently subjects the se- 
duced to servitude because after the 
flesh has been inflamed, the mind weak- 
ened and rendered feeble, it cannot pre- 
vail against the burning lust which 
comes upon it. So the ingloriously van- 
quished mind serves most basely as a 
tyrant and if the unspeakable love of 
the Redeemer would not intervene, the 


liberty lost would not yet be given back 


to the subservient slave. 


Cuap. To WuHicH GIFTS OF THE 
Hoty Spirit THE THREE PETITIONS 
OF THE Lorp’s PRAYER CoRRE- 
SPON.’ AND WHICH VICES 
THEY CURE 


Seven petitions follow against seven 
vices which were used in prayer by the 
one who taught us to pray (Lue. xi) to 
help us.*° And who promised what 
spiritual good he would give when we 
pray to the healing of our wounds and 
to the alleviation of the yoke of 
our captivity. We will, before we come 
to explaining them, first show by an- 
other parable how great a corruption 
the above mentioned vices produce in 
us so that, the more dangerous the sloth 
is shown to be, the more the necessary 
medicine will be required. Through 
pride then the heart is inflated ; through 
envy it is dried out; through wrath it 
cracks; through sadness it is worn-out, 
and it is at it were pulverized; through 
avarice it is scattered ; through gluttony 
it is infected and so to speak moistened ; 
through opulence it is trodden upon and 


10Cf. Expositio in Abdiam 403 f., and 


°Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. VI. oe Allegoriae Lib. ITI, Chaps. III-XIV. 
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= into mire so that already the un- 
m= could say : 


“I am tied in the depth and there is no hold. 
I come in the height of the sea and the storm 
submerges me” (Ps. vi). 


When the soul becomes fastened to the 
depth and enveloped by the mire of pol- 
lution and impurity, it cannot emerge 
if it does not ery to him and ask for 
his help. Of this the Psalmist says: 


“I waited patiently for the Lord and he is 
inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry day” (Ps. xxxxi). 


Therefore he himself has taught us to 
pray that all good is of him that we 
understand that which we ask and what 
we asking receive is by his gift and not 
by our merit. 

The first petition is (directed) against 
pride in which we say to God: “Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” We ask him to let 
us fear and revere his name inasmuch 
as we are, in humility, his subjects—we 
who are by our pride rebellious and 
ebstinate. On the ground of this pe- 
tition the gift of the fear of the Lord 
is given so that He (God) may come 
into our heart, create in it the virtue 
of humility which heals the illness of 
pride: that is to the kingdom of heaven, 
which the proud angel lost by choice. 
The humble man can achieve his end. 
The second petition is (directed) against 
envy in which we say: “Thy kingdom 
come.” Because the rule of God is the 
salvation of men. That is called God’s 
rule in (the hearts of) men when men 
surrender themselves to God by adher- 
ing to him by faith and afterwards by 
inhering in him sub specie. Whosoever 
prays that God’s Kingdom come, seeks 
truly the salvation of men and thus 


demonstrates while he asks for the com- 
mon good of all that he reprobates the 
vice of malevolence. On the ground of 
this petition the spirit of devotion is 
given so that it will come to the heart 
that kindles it to benevolence so that 
man himself attains to the same posses- 
sion of the eternal heritage which he 
would like others to arrive at. The third 
petition is directed against wrath by 
which we say: Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. Because who 
says thy will be done does not want to 
command but indicates that he will be 
contented with whatever the Will of 
God decrees according to the judgment 
of its choice for him or others. On the 
ground of this petition the spirit of 
knowledge is given, so that He comes 
into the heart, illuminates it and health- 
fully purifies it so that man knows that 
the evil he suffers is due to his own fault 
but that whatever good he has proceeds 
from the compassion of God and that 
he thus learns by the evil he experi- 
ences or the good he lacks not to become 
incensed against God his creator but to 
all the while display patience. Wrath 
and indignation in the soul are softened 
by the compunction of the heart (which 
is under the operation of the spirit of 
knowledge born within from humility), 
as, conversely, wrath kills the fool who 
does not understand when he is in mis- 
fortune excited and blinded by the vice 
of impatience that he has merited the 
misfortune he suffers, and who does not 
accept the good he has by the grace of 
God. The price of comfort follows this 
virtue of compunction or grief so that 
who by his own volition is contrite 
here in the sight of God in his lamenta- 
tion will deserve there to find joy and 
happiness. 
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To Wuicu THE Four 


CHaP. Iv. 
_ Last Petirions REFER AND TO 
Wuicu Evits THey Pro- 
VIDE A REMEDY 


The fourth petition is directed against 
sadness by which we say: “Give us today 
our daily bread.” For sadness is the 
loathing of the soul with mourning 
when the mind is as it were dwindling 
and embittered by its faults, does not 
strive after the inner good and, with all 
strength gone, is not gladdened by any 
desire for spiritual refreshment.** In 
order to heal this vice it is necessary for 
us to implore the mercy of God so that 
he will provide his constant kindliness 
to the soul which languishes with weari- 
ness, the nourishment of inner refresh- 
ment so that it can begin to love what 
it does not know how to strive for, ad- 
monished by the foretaste of what is 
present. On the ground of this petition 
the spirit of fortitude i» given to raise 
up the languishing soul so that it re- 
gains the virtue of its former vigor, 
may recover from the defects of its 
weariness and attain to the desire for 
inner nourishment. The spirit of forti- 
tude creates in the heart the hunger 
after righteousness so that he who 
strengthens the desire for devotion here, 
will there earn as reward the fulness 
of blessedness. 

The fifth petition is directed against 
avarice by which we say: “And forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.”?* Because it 
is right that he who does not want to 
be stingy in asking, should be anxious 
to pay back his debt. And as, by the 
grace of God, we are liberated from the 
vice of avarice, we are taught by the 


11 Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. VII. 


12Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. VIII. _ 


proposed condition of our salvation how 
we have to be absolved from our debts. 
On the ground of this petition the spirit 
of council is given to teach us who freely 
sin that in this aeon mercy is established 
so that as we are going to have to give 
account for our sins in the future, we 
may deserve to find mercy. 

The sixth petition is directed against 
gluttony in which we say: “And lead 
us not”—that is: permit that we may 
not be led—‘into temptation.” That 
is temptation by which the allurement 
of the flesh often strives to lead us 
through the natural appetites to excess, 
and it secretly subjects us to lust while 
it openly flatters us necessarily. Into 
this temptation we are actually in no 
wise led if we make sure that according 
to the measure of natural necessity help 
is near, so that we always remember to 
bridle the appetite from the allurement 
of lust. The spirit of understanding is 
given us as we pray, so that we may 
be able to fulfill this. Then the inner 
strengthening of the word of God re- 
strains the outer appetite so that the 
bodily desires may not break the mind 
fortified by spiritual food, and the lust 
of the flesh may not triumph. There- 
fore the Lord himself answers to the 
tempter while he makes to the hungry 
a fraudulent suggestion concerning re- 
freshment by external food and says: 
“Man does not live by bread alone but 
by every word which proceeds from the 
mouth of God” (Matth. iv), so as to 
clearly show that when the mind is re- 
freshed by inner food, it does not 
greatly care if it suffers at the time 
fleshly hunger. Against gluttony the 
spirit of understanding is given: it 
comes into the heart, cleanses and puri- 
fies it, and makes the inner eye, through 


OF. De Fructibus, Chap. IX. 
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the knowledge of the word of God heal- 
ing it as it were with an eye-salve, 
luminous and clear so that it becomes 
transparent for the vision of the clarity 
of the divine. As against the vice of 
gluttony the spirit of understanding is 
thus set as a remedy: out of the spirit 
of understanding the purity of the heart 
is born: to the purity of the heart the 
vision of God is promised, as it is writ- 
ten: “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they will see God” (Matth. v). 

The seventh petition is directed 
against opulence by which we say: “de- 
liver us from evil.” '* Suitably the slave 
eraves freedom. On the ground of this 
petition the spirit of wisdom is given 
which restores the lost liberty to the 
captive and lets him leave behind the 
yoke of unjust dominion which he him- 
self is not able to do by his own strength 
but by the help of His grace. For 
“Sapientia” is derived from  sapor 
“taste”: as the mind, touched by the 
taste of inner sweetness, collects itself 
entirely within through desire. And it 
does not become dissolved in the lust of 
the flesh outside because all it delights 
in it possesses inwardly. By the same 
token the inner sweetness is opposed to 
exterior pleasure so that to the degree 
that it begins to taste and to be pleased 
it becomes subject to condemnation the 
more freely and gladly; whereas, the 
mind which is contended in itself so 
long as there is nothing outside it 
eraves, reposes wholly through love, 
within itself. So the spirit of wisdom 
touches the heart with its sweetness and 
tempers outwardly the ardor of lust, 
and the lust when lulled to quiet pro- 
duces peace within. In the degree to 
which the mind is totally collected in 
inner joy, man becomes fully and per- 
~ 14 Cf. De Fructibus, Chap. X. 
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fectly restored to the image of God, as 
it is written: blessed be the peacemakers 
because they will be called sons of God 
(ibid.). See, my brother, I have ful- 
filled thy petition not as I was bound to 
but as much as I was able to meanwhile. 
Accept the little gift of the Five Seven’s 
which thou requested and as you con- 
template it, remember me. The Grace 
of God be with you. 


ON THE SEVEN GIFTS OF THE 
Spirit, ESPECIALLY *° 


CHAP. V. 


It is written: “If ye then being evil 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children; how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him” (Luke xi. 13). So 
the heavenly Father will give the spirit 
to those of his children who ask him. 
For those who are his children, ask not 
for anything else; those who ask for 
something else, are mercenary servants, 
not sons; those who seek silver, seek 
gold, seek the transitory things ; who seek 
not the eternal, seek the ministry of 
slavery, not the spirit of freedom. What 
is sought, is given; if thou seekest the 
material, thou wilt not receive more 
than thou seekest. If thou seekest the 
spiritual, it will be given what thou 
seekest and what thou dost not seek, 
will be added. The spiritual is given, 


15Cf. Allegoriae 763. For the dependence 
of Hugo’s concept of the Seven Gifts on St. 
Augustine and Gregory the Great: Ott, op. cit., 
433 ff. John Gerson preached in 1402 a series 
of Sermons on the Seven Capital Sins, the 
Seven Petitions, the Commandments, the Seven 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit. In his private de- 
votions he prayed each day for the Gift sug- 
gested by his meditation: James L. Connolly, 
John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic (Louvain: 
Libr. Univ., 1928) 148 f., 269; Jean Gerson, 
Initiation a@ la vie mystique, ed. P. Pascal 


(Les Areades; Paris: Gallimard, 1943), p. 241. 
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the fleshly is added. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and all this will be 
added unto you” (Matth. vi). So pray 
to the Father and ask the Father who is 
in heaven for heavenly not earthly 
gifts: not material substance but spir- 
itual grace. He shall give the good 
spirit to those who ask him; he shall 
give his spirit to heal thy spirit; he 
shall give the Holy Spirit and shall heal 
the spirit of the sinners. This one is 
sick, he is the medicine. So if thou 
wishest that that one be healed, ask 
him. If thou askest for the spirit, ask 
the Spirit. Do not be afraid to apply 
the medicine to the illness; the illness 
does not corrupt the medicine, but the 
medicine disrupts the illness. It does 
not stain it but is bare of it. So be not 
afraid to invite the Holy Spirit of God 
to thy sinful spirit, being a sinner and 
his unworthy consort: it is done not be- 
eause thou art worthy but so that thou 
shalt be made worthy. It comes to thee 
to dwell in thee. 

It shall not find when it shall come 
but it shall come in order to achieve. 
First, it shall edify, then it shall in- 


dwell. First, it will heal, then it will 
illuminate. First, to heal, then to de- 
light. If you are a son and seek the 


Father be confident and not afraid. 
God hears, the Father shall understand. 
He cannot but listen because he is 
God: he cannot but understand because 
he is holy. He shall give thee what 
thou askest if thou askest rightly, and 
thy prayer shall not be in vain, if it 
should be worthy to be heard. Thou 
hast prayed for the healing of thy ill- 
ness: accept the medicine. Thine are 
the vices, thine the illness; the spirit 
of God is their healing. Against the 
illness of pride the medicine of the 
spirit of fear will be given thee to heal 
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the corruption and elation, and restore 
health and humility. Individual vices 
have individual medicines; seven vices, 
seven spirits; as many medicines as 
there are illnesses. Which are the seven 
spirits? The gifts of the spirit are 
seven, and the gifts are the spirits and 
the spirits are the gifts: the gift of the 
spirit is spirit; the spirit gives itself: 
the one spirit gives itself sevenfold. 
Hence there is one spirit, that is seven 
spirits because it is given sevenfold and 
striven for. Seven breathings and one 
spirit: one nature and seven works; 
one substance and a sevenfold opera- 
tion.*® 

The first spirit is the spirit of fear, 
the second is the spirit of devotion, the 
third the spirit of knowledge, the fourth 
spirit is the spirit of fortitude, the fifth 
spirit is the spirit of council, the sixth 
spirit is the spirit of understanding, 
the seventh spirit is the spirit of wis- 
dom. All these operate as one and the 
same spirit (I Cor. xii); the same is 
fear, is devotion, is knowledge, is forti- 
tude, is council, is understanding, is 
wisdom. All this happens to thee who 
art one in thyself, accepting him who is 
not divided: thou art made to diversifi- 
cation. Hence is multiplied in thee the 
one who is ever one and the same. He 
who is thy love, the same is thy fear. 
Jacob swore to Laban by the fear of his 
father Isaac (Gen. xxxi). He who fin- 
ishes, the same begins. At first he comes 
to thee to make thee fear, later to make 
thee love. It is the same light that 
pricks the watery eyes and caresses the 
clear ones; he does different things be- 
cause, he finds different things, yet he 
is one within himself. And he would be 


16 Cf. ‘Gregorius Magnus, Moralia I, caps. 
XXVII and XXXII (Migne LXXV, 544, 547). 
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one in thee if he had found thee unified. 
If thou hast healthy eyes, thou per- 
ceivest light without penalty, but if the 
eye is ill, its coming is painful. Never- 
theless it is necessary that it comes thus 
because if thou art not tormented, thou 
shalt not be enlightened (“quia si non 
eruciaris, non illuminaris”). Two oppo- 
site forces struggle, the medicine and 
the illness, the medicine for thee, the 
illness against thee. If there be no re- 
sistance to the illness, health cannot be 
restored. If there be no resistance to 
the medicine, no penalty would be felt. 
The struggle of the opposite forces is 
thy penalty: Thou should not plead the 
medicine but the illness, the pain which 
the two inflict, attribute to one: medi- 
cine wants to help, illness to hurt. 
Hence illness alone has peace, not health. 
Only medicine has health; it has no 
penalty. But when they are together, 
penalty is a conflict of opposites—of 


one that wants to come to contribute 
and of another that does not want to 


leave in order to do harm. In this 
penalty, however, the illness is to be 
aecused, not the medicine because what 
torments, comes from the illness which 
if it did not exist, would be health and 
there would be no penalty. 

Thus comes the spirit and by blowing 
becomes infused into thee; thou, on ac- 
count of what is contrary to it in thee, 
comest not immediately to be contented 
in it but contradictest it so that it could 
not peacefully enter thee. Yet it comes 
and illuminates thee, so that thou seest 
in thyself what thou hatest before but 
did not see, and did not see because 
thou did not attend to it. With its com- 
ing thou art illuminated and vivified: 
thou art illuminated in order to see, 
vivified in order to feel; thou seest and 


divinest, thou seest and foreseest. 


Thou seest evil and foreseest evil. 
Thou seest present and foreseest future 
evil. Thou seest guilt and foreseest 
punishment. Before, however, the Holy 
Spirit came to thee, thou didst not see, 
being blined and thou didst not sense, 
being dead; and hence thou didst not 
see because thou didst not look and 
didst not feel because thou didst not 
listen. But after the good returned, 
thou becamest excited by its taste and 
illuminated so as to recognize evil. 
First, the evil which thou didst suffer, 
that is guilt, then also the evil which 
thou didst deserve from it and for it, 
that is punishment. Both teach the com- 
ing good that the present evil be sensed 
and the future foreseen. Thereafter 
arises that wholesome penalty as thou 
beginnest, sensitive of the evil thou suf- 
ferest, to feel pain in order to amend, 
and, illuminated as to the evil thou de- 
servest, to fear, in order to take heed. 
Because if thou dost not feel pain, thou 
wilt not amend and if thou dost not fear, 
thou wilt not take heed. First, there- 
fore, thou art illuminated as to the guilt 
so as to see it, then as to the penalty so as 
to fear it. So as to become sensitive 
to the last punishment, thou feelest pain 
for thy guilt and amendest it because 
thou wilt not feel pain keenly if thou 
dost not fear. Because if the penalty 
which is feared is not seen, nobody 
would feel pain for the guilt which he 
indulged. Hence the penalty which 
will follow the guilt is shown to you s0 
that the very guilt which may be pleas- 
ing in (actual) experience at least may 
displease in tribulation, so that thou be- 
ginnest to attend to it what evil is, 
namely that which appears sweet in it 
as that also is evil what appears bitter 
in it and after it. So thou art illumi- 
nated and afflicted because thou seest 
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what terrifies and possessest what pains. 
If thou wouldst not be illuminated thou 
wouldst not be tormented because thou 
wouldst not see what thou fearest. 
Again if there would not be in thee 
what belongs to the flames, the fire 
would appear not a penalty and thou 
wouldst receive illumination so as not 
to sense affliction. Penalty terrifies, 
cuilt fears; all that comes through the 
help of the light by which penalty is 
shown so as to be seen, guilt makes felt 
so as to be recognized. There is a dif- 
ference between what thou seest and 
that by which thou art illumined; what 
is revealed in illumination terrifies. 
But the terror is, as it were, attributed 
to the light because, before thou wert 
illuminated, thou wert not terrified, it 
is necessary that the terror comes be- 
cause if the penalty would not frighten, 
the guilt is not amended. Hence the 
light is beneficial for thee while it 
shows what torments, because it amends 
through it what evil pleases. So thou 
art illuminated in order to be terrified. 
First the light is terrible, even the 
shadows are terrible which are seen by 
‘he light inasmuch as it cannot be seen 
without terror and this cannot be felt 
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without pain, especially by him who 
does not understand that he deserved it 
so that he may feel what he sees impend- 
ing and what cannot be avoided. From 
that fear is born as the danger is fore- 
seen, fear which has penalty against that 
evil which torments, not evil in that it 
torments, not evil in that it liberates, 
an evil, I say, but not evil. All penalty 
is an evil but not all penalty is bad. 
Whatever contributes and is useful to 
something is good even if it is not in 
itself. Hence a minor penalty comes 
so that a major be avoided and that is 
a good however (flowing) from that 
which is not good. For through penalty 
we are liberated from the penalty and 
it is beneficial at a time to feel what is 
burdensome so that it never becomes 
necessary to feel what is intolerable. 
This thy good works from what is not 
thy good the one who is really thy 
truest good ; he will act after the fashion 
of another of thy good which does not 
exist only out of itself but out of him. 
First thy liberation will be worked out 
of thy penalty then out of its sweetness 
thy joy. Everywhere, one and the same 
is the one who operates, here and there, 
and out of which he operates. 
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By Corwin C. Roacu 


atl Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


-_ Lambeth and Unity. By Louis A. Haselmayer, 


for The American Church Union. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1948, pp. xiv + 
162. $2.75. 


7 The Reunion of the Church. A Defence of the 
South India Scheme. By J. E. Leslie 
Newbigin. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1948, pp. 192. 10/6. 


‘The Church and the Churches. By K. L. Car- 
rick Smith. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1948, pp. 158. 7/6. 


It would be difficult to find three books 
representing more divergent positions on 
the subject of Christian unity and re- 
union than these three studies. They 
constitute a graphic example of the prob- 
lems and difficulties confronting any 
program for eventual reunion. 

Dr. Haselmayer’s work is in reality a 
summary of ten months’ investigation 
and conference under the auspices of 
various Anglo-Catholic groups in the 
Episcopal Church and the conclusions 
represent the corporate judgment of the 
Joint Committee on Doctrine of the 
American Church Union and the Clerical 
Union for the Maintenance and Defense 
of Catholic Principles. 

The first part consists of a recapitula- 
tion of the history of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral from its first 
adoption by the American House of 
Bishops at Chicago in 1886 through the 
various Lambeth forms up to and in- 
cluding the 1930 reaffirmation. Dr. 
Haselmayer and his associates find, from 
their point of view, an increasing dete- 
rioration in the form of the Quadrilat- 
eral. This is apparent for them as early 
as the first (1888) Lambeth, ‘Restora- 
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tion of unity among the divided branches 
of Christendom” meaning something 
quite different from “a basis . . . towards 
Home Reunion.” Commenting on the 
1920 form the author remarks, “In 1886 
the articles had been the minimum with- 
out which union could not be discussed; 
now they have become the maximum de- 
manded of any Communion.” 

Nevertheless, it is maintained, the 
various Lambeth Quadrilaterals have no 
canonical standing in the provinces of 
the Anglican Communion. Our Ameri- 
ean Church alone has adopted a Quadri- 
lateral, that of 1886, and we are bound 
by that and that alone. Yet to this re- 
viewer it would seem that the Resolution 
of the 1946 Convention which is quoted, 
p. 161, in its mention of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral means to take into ac- 
count the development in interpretation 
made since 1886. Indeed, as the author 
admits, the American Church has com- 
mitted itself to seeking Christian Unity 
in terms of the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
(p. 77). 

The second part of the argument is 
concerned with a treatment of the Angli- 
ean formularies which are the source of 
the faith and order of the Church. 
These include the full Catholic faith as 
the Anglican Church received it in the 
sixteenth century, “Any departure from 
this ancient Faith . . . by any province 
of the Anglican Communion would in- 
volve the abandonment of membership in 
that Communion.” The specific Angli- 
can formularies are the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer with the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Catechism, and the Consti- 
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tution and Canons of the various 
provinees. Citations are made from the 
official statements of the various national 
and provincial Churches indicating their 
adherence to Anglican faith and order. 

Having established the commitment of 
the Anglican Communion to Catholic 
Faith and Order, the four points of the 
Quadrilateral are discussed and ampli- 
fied on this basis. Not only must Scrip- 
ture be the basis of all “necessary,” de 
fide doctrine, it is to be interpreted ac- 
cording to Tradition. In addition Tra- 
dition is responsible for doctrine which 
is not de fide but nevertheless not for 
that reason to be abandoned. Similarly 
“the acceptance of the Creeds involve(s) 
the acceptance of the dogmatic decrees 
of the Ecumenical Councils. . . . As the 
Creeds are received with a fixity of con- 
tent, so they are to be received with a 
fixity of interpretation and meaning.” 
teference is made to the controversy in 
regard to the clause “he descended into 
hell” in the American Proposed Book of 
1785 but the more serious western addi- 
tion of the filioque and the English trans- 
lation of resurrection of the body rather 
than flesh is not mentioned. Certainly 
if we are to allow the application of the 
symbolic principle at all we are depart- 
ing from a fixity of interpretation and 
meaning. 

In the section on the Sacraments it is 
insisted that both types of the Quadri- 
lateral are defective and must be ex- 
panded to include “the seven Catholic 
sacraments” as well as sufficient state- 
ment of sacramental theology to sanction 
their reality and existence. In the sec- 
tion on the episcopate the author bases 
his main argument on the recent studies 
of the Catholic ministry exemplified 
particularly in the series of essays in 
The Apostolic Ministry edited by Bishop 
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Kirk of Oxford. It is now time in his 
opinion to return from the non-com- 
mittal language of the 1920 and 1930 
Quadrilaterals to an unequivocal claim 
of apostolic origin for the Catholic — 
ministry. 

Lambeth and Unity is a thoroughly 
documented, forthright exposition of the 
Anglo-Catholic position. It would make 
the sine qua non of unity the acceptance 
of beliefs and practices which are not 
characteristic of large sections of the 
Anglican Communion itself. It would 
seem to deny to the Anglican Church 
today the right and responsibility of 
revising and clarifying its formularies 
which were exercised at the time of the 
Reformation. It is concerned with a 
“restoration of unity” on Anglo-Catholic 
terms, in reality conversion rather than 
reunion, and is not nor does it profess 
to be concerned with a union which 
would find a place for the contributions 
of other Christian groups. 

The author of The Reunion of the 
Church was formerly missionary of the 
Church of Scotland and is now Bishop in 
the Church of South India. As his sub- 
title, A Defence of the South India 
Scheme, indicates, Bishop Newbigin is 
concerned to defend the Scheme against 
both Catholic and Protestant objectors, 
but he tells us that “the argument has 
inevitably been dominated by the fact 
that an influential group of thinkers is 
seeking to urge upon the Anglican Com- 
munion the duty of excommunicating 
the South India Church.” The apologia 
divides into four parts which we may 
eall the practical, theological, exegetical, 
and predictive aspects of the author’s 
treatment. 

In his first chapter Bishop Newbigin 
points out the peculiar basis of this 
union in the nature of the life of the 
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Church in South India. The Church 
there is a mission church still dominated 
by the missionary impulse in a way 
which is foreign to the life of the estab- 
lished churches in the West. With this 
sense of the missionary responsibility 
goes the corresponding obligation for 
unity. That is exemplified particularly 
in the principle of mission comity. Each 
non-Roman Communion being granted a 
distinet geographical area meant that in 
any one place there was normally but 
one Christian congregation. In the 
larger centers and in the overlappings 
caused by changes of population, et 
cetera, the problem of ecclesiastical ad- 
justment arose. How, for example, could 
Methodists be treated in Anglican areas? 
Two ways were open. One was to estab- 
lish the full range of denominational 
churches wherever necessary, the other 
was to seek for reunion. 

This is the practical basis for reunion 
but, as the author points out, the Scheme 
must be judged on theological grounds 
and accordingly more than half the book 
is concerned with a closely reasoned 
theological discussion of the nature of 
the Church. Starting with the thesis 
that the Church’s unity in Christ is of 
its very essence, he criticizes the two ex- 
treme positions of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism. 

History repeats itself. It was the mis- 
sion field in the first century which drove 
the home Church to re-think its position. 
The Book of Acts throws light upon this 
process but the epistles of the great 
apostolic missionary St. Paul are par- 
ticularly relevant, and Galatians, Ro- 
mans and I Corinthians are examined. 
Bishop Newbigin sums up his exegesis of 
St. Paul in three propositions. The 
unity of the Chureh is of its essence. 
That unity is spiritual (Galatians, Ro- 


mans). It is also corporeal (Cerin- 
thians). Modern Protestants in over- 
looking that second element and taking 
comfort in a supposed spiritual unity 
underlying our visible separations are as 
guilty of “carnality” as the first century 
Corinthians. 

An even more elaborate attack is made 
upon the Roman position that there is 
only the one Church and other so-called 
Christian bodies are outside this one 
undivided Church. Bishop Newbigin 
prefers to meet the Catholic position in 
its Roman rather than its Anglican form, 
finding “logical difficulties (not to say 
incoherences)” in the latter. That which 
prevents “the one Church” from being 
the extension of the Incarnation is the 
fact of sin. Because she is sinful it is 
wrong to define the Church solely in 
terms of historic continuity apart from 
reference to the Gospel faith. To do 
this means that the Church cannot be 
judged and reformed in the light of any 
reality beyond itself. As Bishop New- 
bigin puts it, “There is indeed no reason 
why upon the premises we are criticizing, 
the one undivided Church should not 
consist exclusively of the damned.” 

The third part of the book is taken 
up with a consideration of three ele- 
ments in the Scheme: the Standard of 
Faith, the Ministry, and the Sacraments. 
Criticisms of these elements particularly 
from Anglicans are quoted and dis- 
eussed. There is not room to consider 
them in detail and indeed the author ad- 
mits the presence of imperfections and 
“jllogicalities” in the present Scheme. 
He sees in the thirty-year period, how- 
ever, an opportunity not only for ironing 
out imperfections and for the develop- 
ment of full unity within the Church of 
South India but as one step in the task 
of restoring visible unity to the whole 
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Chureh. This is the theme of his fourth 
section. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the 
South India Scheme one cannot read this 
thoughtful presentation without being 
impressed by the sincerity and Christian 
insight of the author and without pray- 
ing with him and the other proponents 
and participants in the Scheme that it 
may indeed become a means toward the 
realization of the ecumenical goal. 

The Church and the Churches is a 
good illustration of the extreme Protes- 
tant attitude toward reunion with which 
Bishop Newbigin has dealt in his third 
and fourth chapters. Indeed we might 
start with the title itself. While Mr. 
Smith has an interest in the Churches as 
they now exist and devotes one hundred 
and fifty pages to a discussion of their 
fundamental differences and to their 
several characteristics, he has very little 
to say directly about the Church and 
Christian unity and still less on the 
subject of reunion. Speaking of the 
Congregational attitude he states, “Chris- 
tian reunion, taken on its own merits, 
is a question which has not much inter. 
ested Congregationalists until recently, 
because it has seemed to them irrelevant 
to the real issue of unity.” That is also 
Mr. Smith’s attitude. 

The central feature of his book, the 
description of the several Churches, is 
prefaced by a discussion of their funda- 
mental differences. It is in this first 
section that the author’s own predilec- 
tions are most obvious. The churches 
differ first, of course, in their ultimate 
authorities, an infallible Church, an in- 
fallible Bible or “the assent of the whole 
personality.” While Mr. Smith notes 
those who combine the authority of the 
inner spirit and the witness of Scripture 
he does not mention the possibility of 
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combining with them the witness of 
Christian tradition. 

In discussing the basis of Church Mem- 
bership the author contrasts the paro- 
chial conception, that every man belongs 
to the Church, exemplified by the Ro- 
man, Anglican, Scandinavian Lutheran, 
and Seottish Presbyterian Churches, 
with the principle of the “gathered 
church” as it existed among the Puri- 
tan Separatists and the Methodist soci- 
eties. Mr. Smith’s observations are help- 
ful but certainly many would object 
to the statement that the latter polity 
“is the most courageous and most scrip- 
tural venture of faith possible to Chris- 
tian communities”; even a cursory read- 
ing of the Prayer Book rubrics would 
have kept the author from saying that 
“baptism, marriage and burial according 
to Anglican rites can be demanded by 
any parishioner, regardless of immoral 
character or unbelief.” Also speaking 
on the possibility of future gathered 
churches does the author mean to imply 
that Congregationalism, et cetera, arose 
because “corruption and decay had 
caused the collapse of all organized 
systems ?” 

In his discussion of the ministry no 
reference is made to Anglican formu- 
laries although a footnote in the next 
chapter speaks of Anglo-Catholics who 
hold that Episcopal ordination imparts 
an indelible character. Certainly this 
is more than Anglo-Catholic opinion! 
In regard to Baptism I would suppose 
that it was commonly held by almost all 
Protestants. 

In the chapter on Ways of Worship, 
after an appreciation of the merits of a 
fixed liturgy, two objections are raised 
against liturgical worship and the Prayer 
Book in particular: insincerity and un- 
reality. It is well for us to see our- 
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selves as others see us. It is hard to use 
the prayers of the Prayer Book and 
really mean them, but that is true of all 
prayer and especially the Lord’s Prayer. 
As Mr. Smith points out it is true of our 
hymn singing. This is a danger in 
ordered worship which is always present 
and we should be grateful for the warn- 
ing. To say, however, that a deeper ob- 
jection to the Prayer Book lies in the 
fact that its formal language obscures 
the Father-and-son relationship seems to 
this reviewer, at least, to be rather cap- 
tious. 

The various Churches described in- 
clude the Roman Catholic (the chapter 
entitled Catholic Piety is really con- 
cerned with Roman Catholicism); the 
Anglican; the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist ; the Friends ; Method- 
ism. The author is to be congratulated 
on the sympathetic pictures he presents. 
It is something of an achievement to 


enter into the faith and worship of 
Churches as far apart as the Roman 
Catholics and the Quakers and to do 


both equally well. To treat Presbyte- 
rianism along with the Congregational- 
ists and the Baptists, even though they 
were historically associated together as 
early eighteenth century nonconformists, 
is confusing. Certainly the differences 
between the Presbyterians and their fel- 
low-dissenters in the way of faith and 
polity are more striking than their re- 
semblances. 
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In his treatment of Anglicanism, Mr. 
Smith pays particular attention to the 
via media of the Anglican Church. Al- 
though in his final chapter he speaks of 
the three parties in which Anglicanism 
tends to be split, these are not mentioned 
or discussed. Tribute is paid to modern 
Anglican scholarship as illustrated by 
Bishop Gore and to the social conscience 
of such Anglican leaders as F. D. 
Maurice and Archbishop Temple. The 
treatment of the Establishment con- 
cludes with this revealing sentence, “‘Dis- 
establishment might be good for the 
Church; it could hardly fail to be bad 
for the country.” 

Although the discussion of Anglican- 
ism is sympathetic it seemed to this 
reader to be concerned mainly with the 
externalities and the technicalities of the 
Church rather than with its inner spirit. 
Perhaps every reader would feel that 
Mr. Smith has been weakest in the treat- 
ment of his own communion, but is it 
possible that there is something in Anglli- 
ecanism which makes it harder to appre- 
ciate and evaluate than Roman Catholi- 
cism on the one hand and Quakerism on 
the other? Indeed, it may be that elu- 
sive quality which makes the Anglican 
Church significant not only in move- 
ments toward reunion but in the very 
kind of approaches to spiritual unity 
with which Mr. Smith is primarily con- 
cerned. 
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The Birth of the Christian Religion. By Alfred 
Loisy. New York: Maemillan, 1948, pp. 
413. $5.00. 

The Rise of Christianity. By Ernest William 
Barnes. New York: Longmans, 1947, pp. 
xix + 356. $4.00. 


La naissance du christianisme, which ap- 
peared in 1933, was one of the last works of 
the Abbé Loisy. In it he endeavored to set 
forth in synthetic form the conclusions to which 
his studies of a lifetime had brought him. For 
this reason we welcome the English translation 
: of his book by Dr. L. P. Jacks. The New 
Testament student ought to encounter Loisy’s 


. brilliant mind. But one can hardly agree with 
d Gilbert Murray’s statement in his preface that 
it is either the “latest” or the “most masterly” 
. of historical accounts of the rise of Chris- 
tianity. 
According to Loisy, practically everything in 
” the gospels is either fictitious or distorted. 
e We know almost nothing of Jesus’ journey to 
a Jerusalem, for example, because much of it is 
t told as fulfilment of prophecy. We are not 
7 much better off in the case of Paul, for his 
epistles have been elaborately interpolated by 
it late first-century admirers. On the other hand, 
i- our sources regarding the gnostics seem to give 
>. us much more reliable information, although 
. Loisy’s account of Ptolemaeus does not closely 
reflect them. In his mind the early church 
- lived by falsifying its past. Only he has been 
l- able to unravel the twisted rope. 
n Why is there this difference between Loisy’s 
ss, account of early Christianity and that com- 
“ monly given by such men as Weiss, Lietzmann, 


or Goguel? In the first place, the author’s 
presuppositions are partly responsible. He 
stresses the viewpoint of scientific investiga- 
tion and speaks of “evolution” and “the laws 
that govern human life.” He even says, con- 
cerning the resurrection, “Had the first be- 
lievers been men with a turn for scientific 
inquiry into these matters they would have 
had no belief” (p. 98). Here Loisy’s enthusi- 
asm for “the religion of humanity” (p. 217) 
outruns the caution of “the cautious inquirer” 
(p. 359). 

In the second place, an historical work must 
be judged by its faithfulness to the sources 
which it is intended to imterpret. These 
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sources must be handled analytically; but un- 
less our analysis corresponds with the general 
sense of the sources themselves and with what 
other scholars have made of them, we are not 
likely to be interpreting them correctly. Valu- 
able as Loisy’s detached insights often are, he 
cannot respect his sources or sympathize with 
those who composed them. He suspects rather 
than interprets them. A crucial example is 
the apostle Paul. As we know him from his 
nine or ten genuine letters he is a complex 
but comprehensible human being, a violent and 
impetuous first-century Jew. As we know him 
from Loisy he is an abstraction. 


The human figure of him whom we convention- 
ally name “the Apostle,” which seems clear-cut 
so long as our faith is unshaken in most of the 
writings that bear his name, progressively loses 
its outlines in proportion as we become aware 
of the artificial elements in the documents con- 
cerning him (p. 151). 


If the figure is clear-cut before Loisy’s “arti- 
ficial elements” appear, what likelihood is there 
that the vaguer form remaining is the more 
authentic? Moreover, in dealing with Acts he 
constantly refers to his own subtle but imagi- 
native commentary rather than to the monu- 
mental work of Foakes Jackson, Lake, and 
Cadbury. The result is a kind of individualism 
or isolationism which ought not to characterize ~ 
the work of scholars. 

In the third place (related to the second), 
Loisy’s source-analysis, which lies at the heart 
of his book, is (as he says of the work of 
others) built on air. While I Thessalonians 
dates from the year 51, the passage on resur- 
rection (4:13-5:11) is a later insertion. IT 
Thess. is a fake. Both i and II Cor. consist 
largely of later interpolations. Most of Gal. 
and Rom. consists of non-Pauline elements. 
Colossians and Ephesians belong to the second 
century. And so on. Among the apostolic 
fathers, I Clement is dated about 130-35 and 
the Ignatian epistles (not by 'gnatius) were 
in existence not long before 170. ‘The Didache, 
however, was written early in the second cen- 
tury. 

What genuine evidence is there for Loisy's 
theory of interpolations into the Pauline 
epistles? We may readily admit the possibility 
of such additions, but there is quite a differ- 
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ence between possibility and probability. The 
real interpolations which we find (e.g., the 
doxology of Romans and the address of 
Ephesians) do not intend to distort our picture 
of Paul, and are insignificant compared with 
the multitude of additions which Loisy im- 
agines. Again, only a rigid evolutionary 
scheme of the development of the ministry 
forces him to date Clement and Ignatius so 
late and the Didache so early. There was more 
variety in the early church than he seems ready 
to admit; and what objective evidence there 
is sets Clement at Rome in 95-96 and Ignatius 
in Asia Minor about 112. Without this theory 
of interpolations and late dates Loisy’s whole 
theoretical construction falls to the ground. 

In conclusion, we may say that an excessively 
subtle literary analysis and a lack of sympathy 
with early Christians have made this book a 
failure as an account of the birth of the Chris- 
tian religion. It more clearly reflects the career 
of the Abbé Loisy. Only so understood can 
its fear of early Christians as jesuitical schem- 
ers and its contempt for them as simple be- 
lievers be understood. There is a kind of 
tired irony about Loisy’s later writings which 
is due to his disillusionment in regard to the 
church. He was at once more vigorous and 
more able in L’évangile et V’église, thirty years 
before. 

Next we may turn to the widely publicized 
book of the bishop of Birmingham. Long a 
* vigorous contender for modern science, and 
author of Scientific Theory and Religion, 
Bishop Barnes has aroused strong antipathy 
by his outspoken acceptance of what he calls 
“the methods of analytical scholarship and the 
postulate of the large-scale, or finite-scale, uni- 
formity of nature which is fundamental in 
modern science” (p. vii). He intends his work 
to be entirely impartial and “without bias.” 

The book includes a good popular account of 
the background of the New Testament (chapters 
I-III, XVII) and a literary analysis of the gos- 
pels which, while unoriginal, or perhaps because 
unoriginal, seems generally sound. Apologetie 
motives can perhaps be detected in the effort 
(pp. 134-39) to show that Jesus was not close 
to apocalyptic influences and that the kingdom 
of God is “inward and spiritual”; and there is 
a rather superficial chapter on the early apolo- 
gists. But on the whole the treatment of the New 
Testament is fairly competent. In fact, the 
book might be recommended as a_ beginner’s 


manual in New Testament studies were it not 
for the undeniable influence of Loisy which 
pervades it. The source-analysis which the 
bishop follows is largely Loisy’s. It compels 
him to cut up the Pauline epistles, to date 
Clement and Ignatius late, and to excise most 
of the account of the Last Supper. What we 
have said above about Loisy’s work must there- 
fore apply to Bishop Barnes's as well. More- 
over, the provocative chapter on miracles is not 
entirely appropriate in a book like this. It 
belongs to the realm of apologetics. One may 
not believe that the miracles described in the 
gospels literally took place, but in writing 
on the New Testament we have only the 
testimony of those who thought them possible. 
Here too Loisy’s attitude may have influenced 
The Rise of Christianity; and it does not lead 
to sympathetic understanding. 

Bishop Barnes’s work has achieved much of 
its renown because of ill-tempered attacks 
made upon it. Some of his opponents have 
even attempted to have him excluded from 
Lambeth as a heretic. But the problems of 
New Testament criticism cannot be solved in 
such an atmosphere. Nor can they be ignored, 
as they often are, by those who imagine them- 
selves to be defenders of orthodoxy. If The 
Rise of Christianity compels Anglicans to take 
scholarship seriously, as they took it in the 
great days of the Church of England, it will 
have done genuine service to the Church. 

Rosert M. GRANT 

University of the South 


On the Meaning of Christ. By John Knox. 
New York: Scribner, 1947, pp. 118 + xvi. 
$2.50. 


The present volume forms the conclusion to 
a trilogy, although the author declares the 


three books to be independent studies. Having 
dealt in two earlier works, The Man Christ 
Jesus and Christ the Lord, with the character 
and teaching of Jesus and with the meaning 
attached to him in the early church, Dr. Knox 
here goes on to inquire into the importance of 
Jesus Christ for contemporary Christianity. In 
other words his subject is Christology, which 
he calls “the most difficult area of Christian 
theology and, in virtue of that very fact, the 
most dangerous.” The book is a slightly en- 
larged version of the author’s William Belden 
Noble lectures delivered at Harvard University 
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in 1947; it would appear that in presenting 
this subject in this setting the author regarded 
his task as that of an apologist. 

Dr. Knox begins by asking whether to call 
ourselves Christians does not mean that “the 
knowledge of God which has been vouchsafed 
to us... has its origin in some way in 
Christ; that our religious life is what it is 
largely because a certain event occurred in 
Palestine nearly two thousand years ago.” 
Here the apologetic is addressed to those who 
affirm a personal experience of God in which 
any mediation would be not only unnecessary 
but obtrusive. “When I have persisted in 
questioning such a person as to the character 
of the God thus intimately known, it has soon 
become apparent that he is the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; that the 
mediation is not needed only because it has 
already taken place and indeed is taking place 
all the while; that the whole prayer life of the 
person is determined by his dependence upon 
the ancient event communicated to him through 
the Christian community.” In other words, 
Dr. Knox asserts, “Belief in the revelation of 
God in Christ is a necessary implication of the 
Christian life itself.” 

From such premises Dr. Knox develops his 
argument that “the reality with which we are 
concerned appears under no fewer than three 
aspects: (1) as the event or closely knit series 
of events in and through which God made 
himself known; (2) as the person who was at 
the center of that event or complex of events; 
and (3) as the community which both came 
into existence with the event and provided the 
locus of it.” Hence this revealing event con- 
tains not only the person of Christ but the 
response which others made to him, the social 
consequences of his life; and this response in- 
cludes not only the faith of the church but 
the fact of the church itself. 

So far as the faith in the person is concerned, 
the resurrection was decisive. As Paul de- 
clared, Jesus was “designated Son of God with 
power according to the Spirit of holiness by 
his resurrection from the dead,” and at first 
the earthly career of Jesus was seen only as 
an act of self-humiliation devoid of any glory. 
But later, in the formation of the gospel nar- 
ratives, the whole post-resurrection faith was 
read back into the earthly life, for example in 
the stories of the baptism, the transfiguration 
and the miracles, especially those of the nativ- 


ity. Thus what Knox refers to as “the Story” 
(almost in the sense of mythus), that is the 
evangel, or kerygma, the credo if you will, is 
“not an account of the event, but a representa- 
tion of the meaning of the event,” a succinct 
example of which is presented in Phil. 2: 6-11. 

As for the church, it “came into existence, 
not after the event, but along with the event” 
and is not so much the consequence as the con- 
tinuation and culmination of the event. If the 
New Testament, the product of the church's 
life, leads men to Christ, it does so by leading 
them into the Christian community in which he 
is still known, and one cannot know the 
“spirit” of a group, its esprit de corps, without 
belonging to it. Hence, Knox concludes, “No 
cou emporary theological question is so urgent 
as the question of the nature and function of 
the church.” Ending on this note, author has 
prepared his readers for still a fourth volume 
which, one feels, is needed to carry forward 
and complete his thesis. 

By way of criticism, space permits reference 
to but a single point. Speaking of various 
titles or terms in which the early church, as 
represented by New Testament writers, sought 
to express the importance of Jesus—Messiah, 
Son of Man, Suffering Servant, High Priest— 
Knox is surely right in pointing out that “all 
these terms are concerned more with his role 
or function than with his nature.” However, he 
then goes on to modify this statement by 
adding, “As early as Paul the doctrine of 
Jesus’ preexistence was prevalent, and there 
is some evidence in his letters that he identified 
the Preexistent Christ with the hypostatized 
Logos or Wisdom of God.” Since Knox him- 
self admits that whether or not Paul exempli- 
fies this development is subject to question, 
the criticism this reviewer has in mind is not 
the bare objection that Paul never applies the 
actual term Logos to Jesus, but the more search- 
ing observation that even where Paul does say, 
“Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God” (I Cor. 1: 18—2: 16), his thought is con- 
centrated not upon speculation concerning the 
nature of Christ, but solely upon the meaning 
of the event, particularly the event of the cross, 
that is upon what Christ has done for men or 
what God has done in and through him. Thus 
the divine wisdom of which Paul sees Christ 
as the manifestation and embodiment is not 
the subject of metaphysical speculation; but is 
rather the spiritual dynamic which motivates 
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the life of those who have “the mind of Christ.” 
Indeed, could anything be more significant than 
the fact so easily overlooked that the passage 
in which Paul seems most clearly to refer to 
Christ’s ‘“preexistence” and “incarnation,” 
without using either word, namely Phil. 2: 1-11, 
is introduced into his correspondence solely for 
the purpose of presenting the readers with the 
perfect example of Christian humility? 
Oscar J. F. SEITz 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. 

By Werner Jaeger. Oxford: The Claren- 

don Press, New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1948, pp. vi+ 259. $5.00. 


This volume comprises the Gifford Lectures 
delivered by Professor Jaeger of Harvard in 
the year 1936, with the addition of full notes 
and an index. The author suggests that it 
might be called “The Origin of Natural The- 
ology and the Greeks”: his work is not a his- 
tory of pre-Socratic philosophy, but a study of 
the way in which the new and radical ideas 
about the nature of the universe, developed by 
these early thinkers, affected their conception 
of what they called “God” or “the Divine” (in 
their sense rather than in the later Christian 
sense of these words). 

He examines the literary remains of the 
Greeks from Homer and Hesiod to the Sophists, 
and the reports about them in ancient writers, 
therefore, with particular regard to their theo- 
logical statements and implications. In each 
ease however he gives a summary of the po- 
sition of the philosopher in question, so that 
although the book will be most useful to those 
who are familiar with Burnet or who have 
pondered the fragments in Diels or in Bake- 
well’s handbook, it is at the same time clear 
and understandable for those not familiar with 
the thought of the period. 

The author seeks to avoid the mistakes alike 
of the positivists who saw in the early Greek 
thinkers their own image, and those who in 
reaction against them found the source of early 
Greek thought in Orphism and mysticism, re- 
garding it therefore as irrational. He begins 
with a general chapter on the theology of the 
Greek thinkers, in which he discusses the origin 
and meaning of the term theology, the way in 
which since the time of Aristotle these think- 
ers have been regarded as physical scientists 


to the neglect of the aspect of their thought 
which Jaeger treats, and the views of Homer 
and of Hesiod—whose Theogony was the start- 
ing point for speculation about the nature of 
the universe. He then proceeds to separate 
chapters on the Milesian Naturalists, Xenoph- 
anes’ Doctrine of God, The So-called Orphic 
Theogonies, the Origin of the Doctrine of the 
Soul’s Divinity, Parmenides’ Mystery of Being, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, the Teleological Think- 
ers: Anaxagoras and Diogenes, and adds a 
concluding chapter on Theories of the Nature 
and Origin of Religion. 

The book needs no recommendation for read- 
ers of Jaeger’s volume on Aristotle or his three 
volume work entitled Paideia: the Ideals of 
Greek Culture. It is earnestly commended to 
all who are unaware of the theological im- 
portance of early Greek thought, and to those 
who have had the benefit of Professor Tillich’s 
lectures on the subject which are in many 
ways similar to Jaeger’s treatment. Finally, 
we recommend it to all who would like to read 
the Book of Genesis with fresh eyes. It is 
most emphatically not a work of interest only 
to philosophers and eclassicists, but is of the 
first importance to all who in pulpit or class- 
room are concerned with theology. 

GRAHAM 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich. Chi- 
eago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 
xxxi + 323. $4.00. 


Early in 1935 in my first year as a professor 
at the Virginia Theological Seminary I had as 
a house guest for three days the author of the 
book under review, then an itinerating emigré 
lecturer. I did not fully understand his 
thought, and I was far from sure I liked what 
I understood; but I remarked to many people 
that Tillich’s was the most brilliant mind I had 
ever encountered—in America, England, or 
Europe. This book, which I believe is by far 
the most important yet published by Dr. Til- 
lich, certainly does nothing to alter what has 
been an abiding personal judgment. Indeed 
it warrants an amplification of the earlier 
dictum which I can best put by recalling a 
sentence about Coleridge by (was it?) Mar- 
tineau: “His is one of the two seminal minds 
so far produced in this century.” Tillich, I 
feel, is the only seminal mind, with the possible 
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exception of the late Alfred North Whitehead, 
our century has produced. Even so I put down 
The Protestant Era, as I always do a book by 
Tillich, with a feeling of anxiety and dissatis- 
faction. In what now follows I shall try to 
amplify and exemplify both points: my over- 
powering admiration of Tillich’s brilliant pro- 
fundity and my underlying sense of unrest and 
perplexity as I put him down. 

The Protestant Era is a “collected work.” 
In it the author has brought together some 
eighteen articles and addresses or lectures pro- 
duced over a twenty year period. Yet their 
unity and coherence in a patterned scheme is 
striking, as is shown by the mere enumeration 
of the five heads under which the eighteen 
chapters are grouped: Religion and History, 
Religion and Culture, Religion and Ethics, 
Protestantism, the Present Crisis. By way of 
preliminary orientation we are given a sub- 
stantial and comprehensive “Author’s Introdue- 
tion,” and at the end of the volume there is an 
expository and interpretative essay by the 
translator, Professor James Luther Adams, on 
“Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant Era.” 

By the Protestant era Tillich means the 
period ushered in after the breakdown of the 
mediaeval synthesis under the twin auspices 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. It 
may also be called the “Protestant-Humanist 
Era,” for Humanism overtook and united itself 
to the originally antagonistic religious revolt 
initiated by a monk who suddenly discovered 
St. Paul and the gospel of justification by 
faith, But Humanism by no means simply 
annexed and altered Protestantism. It was it- 
self qualified by and intincted with the Protes- 
tant spirit. Almost all creations of modern 
autonomous culture, to use Tillich’s words, 
show this. Philosophy does (compare Des- 
cartes and Luther, and consider German ideal- 
ism). Capitalism does. So do modern science, 
evolution, the doctrine of progress, Marxism, 
socialism, democracy, the American spirit, etc. 

The Protestant era, then, is the past four 
centuries. This period, Tillich believes, has 
come to an end. It is finished. The spirit 
of autonomy (in an earlier classic little volume, 
“self-sufficing finitude”) has cracked and the 
process is one that is splitting up and con- 
vulsing the entire modern world. But this 
does not mean that Protestantism is through. 
The Protestant principle, on the contrary, is 
eternal, It is like the ancient prophetic word. 


It can announce the doom of its own social 
and actual expression. But it, being an enunci- 
ation of a transcendent reality, is indestructible. 

Tillich states and expounds very lucidly in 
his Author’s Introduction and in Chapters XI- 
XV the nature of the Protestant principle. 
His thesis in this respect is notable and de- 
serves the most careful scrutiny and study. 
The heart and kernel of Protestantism is justi- 
fication through faith, by grace alone. This 
involves, on the one side, the majesty, abso- 
luteness, and “unconditional” character of God. 
It involves, on the other side in the name of 
such a God, a “No” to every claim of human 
merit and human pride. Tillich boldly de- 
velcps the meaning of justification and hence 
of Protestantism in an existential and modern- 
istic fashion, applying it to the problem of 
faith and doubt, meaning and cynicism, even 
the sacred and the secular. But in doing so, 
he inserts his own particular version of the 
ontological argument (a phrase he would un- 
doubtedly object to), and this raises many 
epistemological questions tied up in some way 
with Kant and his successors the German ideal- 
ists. Into this we cannot go. Suffice it to 
say that here and in his insistent identification 
of essential Protestantism with proclaiming 
“the human boundary-situation,” the perennial, 
omnipresent threat to human existence, Tillich 
has much to say that is as fertile and pregnant 
as it is fascinating and provocative. 

We can now see and spread out, as it were, 
the motive and plan of The Protestant Era. 
What the author does is not so much toll the 
knell of a Reformation’s funeral as announce 
the essential deathlessness of Protestantism 
and set forth in outline and by highlight its 
revelance to present human and historical ex- 
istence. This means a vast canvas; it means 
nothing less than all history, all culture, all 
ethics in their relation to religion, of which 
the very essence is the Protestant principle. 
This is precisely the territory the author es- 
says in some manner to cover, before narrow- 
ing his analysis to Protestantism specifically 
and then to our stormy and critical time. 
High points to me are: Tillich’s outlook on 
religion and all culture (amazingly similar to 
Schleiermacher) ; his appreciation of the place 
of sacrament and the necessity of a religious 
view of nature as its basis (here Tillich is the 
eritic of Protestantism outwardly regarded, 
without going over in any way to historical 
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or positive Catholicism) ; his searching critique 
on the modern bourgeois concept of personality 
and his search in consequence for the “trans- 
moral conscience” (the point at which he finds 
a link between the Protestant principle and 
modern psychotherapy) ; and, finally and above 
all, his vigorous emphasis upon the “New 
Being” manifest in Jesus as the Christ taken 
with his criticism of Protestantism as having 
failed to develop an adequate doctrine and 
ethic of love. 

Enough has been said, surely, to kindle the 
interest of every reader of this review. Even 
as I list the highlights of The Protestant Era 
my heart and mind are warmed and I am 
filled with admiration and love. I am certain 
that Tillich of all neo-orthodox or neo-liberal 
or dialectical theologians is the man for me. 
This work is a must volume. Why then did I 
qualify at the outset my reaction-to Tillich’s 
thought and even to The Protestant Era? Be- 
cause there is an ultimate stationariness, static- 
to Tillich’s “Unconditional,” which is 
Because I fear that he has lost the faith 


ness, 
God. 


of the Bible and of Plato in a living God, with 
knowledge and will, and has come up from 
his gallant wrestle in the depths of the skepti- 


cal sea with an Ultimate that is, if not a 
“frigid monstrosity” (Karl Barth on the “Un- 
conditional’), at least “an everlasting fixture” 
(Plato), a blank, unpurposive, soulless, uni- 
versal structure, without care for His (Its) 
children and His (Its) world. Because, finally, 
I doubt the ability of the common man (which 
means most of us) to dispense with positive 
dogmas and symbols having authority, and with 
priests representing God, to take up residence 
in the rarefied metaphysical cloudland which 
I suspect is the real abode of the existential 
Tillich. Because, perhaps, I think, supported 
by a great deal of Tillich’s analysis, that man 
is a natural Catholic to too great an extent 
ever to be made a pure Protestant. 
CHARLES W. Lowry 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Civilization on Trial. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1948, pp. 
vii + 263. $3.50. 

Civilization and Religion. 
Hendel. 


By Charles William 


Dr. Toynbee’s essays provide a delightful 
and intelligible introduction to his philosophy 
of history, and should be read both as an intro- 
duction to his more famous work and as a 
commentary on it. It should be said at once 
that Toynbee’s style of writing makes for 
easy reading, and that almost any intelligent 
reader will appreciate this volume. 

He writes as a Christian, and this means 
that his philosophy of history is also a theo- 
logical approach to history. His use of histori- 
eal events serves to illuminate the present, and 
his doctrine of man guards against false hopes 
of any earthly Utopia. His realism concerning 
political events and the atomic bomb leads him 
to no false views of peace, while the demand 
for a world civilization evolving from the pres- 
ent conflict of civilizations is the only possible 
answer if civilization is to survive. One of his 
surprising predictions is that “if mankind is 
going to run amok with atom bombs, I per- 
sonally should look to the Negrito Pygmies of 
Central Africa to salvage some fraction of the 
present heritage of mankind” (p. 162). 

Dr. Toynbee is not kind to Western civiliza- 
tion, and he sees clearly how it may disinte- 
grate. He sees the unification of the world 
whether we like it or not. “Our non-Western 
contemporaries have grasped the fact that, in 
consequence of the recent unification of the 
world, our past history has become a vital part 
of theirs. Reciprocally, we mentally still-slum- 
bering Westerners have now to realize, on our 
part, that, in virtue of the same revolution 
—a revolution, after all, that has been brought 
about by ourselves—our neighbours’ past is 
going to become a vital part of our own 
Western future” (p. 89). 

The chapter on the “Dwarfing of Europe” 
provides new perspective. The one on “Rus- 
sia’s Byzantine Heritage” shows how Marxism 
is not the chief reason for Russia’s attitude 
toward the West and that we need to probe 
much deeper into the past in order to under- 
stand today’s events.. Concerning Islam, he 
suggests two lessons which Western Christen- 
dom must learn in order to survive: racial 
equality and freedom from alcoholism. 

Finally, there are chapters reflecting the 
sound Christian viewpoint from which Toynbee 
interprets his encyclopedic collection of his- 
torical facts. The claim that Toynbee’s view 
of history is too optimistic is pricked like 4 
bubble as he reiterates the Christian doctrine 
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of man with its insistence on original sin. 
Thus he can be enthusiastic about technological 
progress and see why there has been no cor- 
relative spiritual progress. By the grace of 
God, “there is assuredly an inexhaustible pos- 
sibility of progress in this world” (p. 249), 
but each individual soul “starts from scratch.” 
History is important to God, because he in- 
carnated himself in its processes, but it is only 
a “province” of his kingdom and not the whole 
of it. History is basic to God’s purpose with- 
out being the most important province. 

Professor Hendel’s book really should not be 
contrasted with Toynbee’s. It operates on a 
different level, although it is equally insistent 
in calling men to a Christian faith in God 
within the historical process and in seeing that 
history is not all. Reflecting the thinking of 
soldiers who were attending school under Army 
auspices in Europe at the close of the war, 
it deals realistically with death and immortal- 
ity, drawing deeply from the wisdom and 
faith of Socrates, and then making the tran- 
sition to Paul’s view in I Corinthians. Then 
it turns to man’s need for justice, and Socrates 
is again the chief resource until the author 
turns to Kierkegaard to seek to illustrate the 
religious dimension. Politics and education 
are to be understood in relation to religion, 
and “the way to salvation, the religious message 
is, is through long suffering and the faith to 
take it” (p. 70). 

Both Toynbee and Hendel see God’s hand 
in history, man’s innate sinfulness combined 
with his capacity for goodness, and the power 
of the soul under the providence of God to 
transcend itself and become God’s in this and 
any other world. There is a profound realism 
about both volumes from the standpoint of 
Christian faith which is reassuring when found 
in the writings of a professional historian and 
a professional philosopher. We need to rethink 
our philosophies of history, for they have never 
quite escaped from Hegelianism, automatic 
evolution, and Utopianism, except when they 
have been submerged in Spenglerian pessi- 
mism; and now such men as Toynbee are 
leading us into a saner and more Christian 
view. 

RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Miracles. By C. S. Lewis. New York: Mace- 
millan, 1947, pp. 220. $2.50. 


This book is good medicine for those who, 
either consciously or unconsciously, are victims 
of the disease of Naturalism which affects an 
important part of the world to-day. According 
to Mr. Lewis, the point at issue between the 
Naturalist and the Supernaturalist is .nis: the 
Naturalist believes that the interlocking system 
which is the subject matter of science exists 
in its own right—it is all the reality there is, 
and provides a sufficient basis for an explana- 
tion of experience. The Supernaturalist, on 
the other hand, believes that there is some 
basic Fact, some One Thing (the capitals are 
the author’s) which is the ultimate cause of 
everything, including the world of nature which 
science investigates. Mr. Lewis’ argument sup- 
porting Supernaturalism is too long and too 
condensed to summarize in a brief review. The 
book must be read to get its full force. It is 
the familiar argument, but it is important on 
account of the clarity with which it is stated 
ana the frequent and delightful illustrations 
which illuminate it as it moves forward. It is 
important, too, because much of the popular 
acceptance of Naturalism to-day arises not so 
much out of conscious conviction as out of the 
intellectual climate in which we live. Most of 
us, even if we accept the logic of the refuta- 
tion of Naturalism, still have to be on guard 
against the Naturalism which pervades the air 
we breathe. Granted Mr. Lewis’ premise, there 
is no limit to what God might do in terms of 
“interfering” with observed “laws of nature.” 
What God has done and is doing in the world 
is a question of historical evidence considered 
together with the criter.un of congruity with 
what we believe to be God’s general plan for 
his world. “God does not shake miracles into 
Nature at random as from a_pepper-caster. 
They come on great occasions; they are found 
at the great ganglions of history—not of po- 
litical or social history, but of that spiritual 
history which cannot be fully known to men.” 

Another result of the domination of our 
thinking by Naturalism is that even when we 
abandon Naturalism and let God come into the 
picture, we tend to divide the world into two 
spheres, the Natural and the Supernatural. 


“We are prepared, on the one hand, for the sort 
of reality that Naturalists believe in. That is 
a one-floor reality: this present Nature is all 
that there is. We are also prepared for reality 
as ‘religion’ conceives it: a reality with a 
ground floor (Nature) and then above that one 
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other floor and one only—an eternal, spaceless, 
timeless Something of wiiich we can have no 
images and which, if it presents itself to hu- 
man consciousness at all, does so in a mystical 
experience which shatters all our categories of 
thought. What we are not prepared for is 
anything in between. We feel quite sure that 
the first step beyond the world of our present 
experience must lead either no where at all or 
else into the blinding abyss of undifferentiated 
spirituality, the unconditioned, the absolute. 
That is why many believe in God who cannot be- 
lieve in angels and an angelic world. That is 
why many believe in immortality who cannot 
believe in the resurrection of the body. That 
is why Pantheism is more popular than Chris- 
tianity, and why many desire a Christianity 
stripped of its miracles.” 

The stories of the Resurrection appearances 
of Our Lord, the story of the Ascension, the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, are 
not only nonsense to Naturalists, but also 
stumbling blocks to those who, consciously or 
unconsciously, believe in the two-evel theory 
of reality. The world which God has made is 
much more complex than the two-level theory 
admits. The Incarnation and its attendant 
circumstances reveal a new kind of life in which 
what we call spiritual infuses what we call 
nature. Christianity not only tells us about 
this life, but gives us the power to live this 
life even here and now in the “natural” world. 
This, Lewis says, is Christianity as contrasted 
with “religion.” Readers of Lewis’ other books, 
especially Beyond Personality, will recognize 
this point of view. It, too, is familiar. But 
its presentation in this book in relation to the 
whole subject of natural and supernatural is 
fresh and stimulating and opens doors to a 
fuller understanding of that which is distinc- 
tive in the Christian Faith. 

CHARLES L. STREET 

Oak Park, Illinois 


Behold the Spirit: A Study in the Necessity of 
Mystical Religion. By Alan W. Watts. 
New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1947, pp. 

: 254. Price not given. 


The commendation of Behold the Spirit by 
such men as the Bishop of Chicago and Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell is sufficient to mark the 
book as important. The opening statement 
that “our age suffers from a vast hunger and 
impoverishment of the spirit which the organ- 
ised Christian religion, as we know it, rarely 
satisfies,” and the concluding paragraph in 


4 


which it is said that “it is the solemn obliga- 
tion of the Church not to hide her light under a 
bushel, not to conceal the depth and the riches 
of the divine love under terms and symbols 
which have become incomprehensible, whose 
force and meaning have been lost,” will evoke 
general agreement, and indicate generally the 
main thesis of the writer. And between these 
paragraphs there is much that is written elo- 
quently .and persuasively, and that needed to 
be said. 

But there is also, it must be confessed (at 
least by one who is not a _ thorough-going 
mystic), a good deal that », perplexing. The 
danger of Mysticism has always been its 
tendency to obscure differences, and in this 
volume there seems to be a certain blurring 
of essential elements of the Christian revela- 
tion, and also some confusion as to the very 
real differences between the Christian revela- 
tion and the philosophy of Zen (Chinese Ch’an, 
Indian Dhydna). In evaluating the latter the 
writer seems to imply some depreciation of 
Christian Missions to the Far East—though 
this reviewer is at one with Father Watts in 
thinking of some aspects of Missions in the 
Orient (until a few years ago) as crude and 
ugly. 

A complete Christianity, of course, involves 
the synthesizing of all three elements of re- 
ligion, the emotional, the intellectual, and the 
moral. Moreover, the synthesis itself involves 
a paradox, with the result that the understres- 
sing, or the overstressing, of any one element 
may vitiate the integrity of the whole. St. 
Paul says: “Circumcision is nothing and un- 
circumcision is nothing, but a new creature”; 
and again: “Circumcision is nothing and un- 
circumcision is nothing, but the keeping the 
commandments of God”; and once again: 
“Circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but faith which worketh by love.” 
All these are true, but they may be turned into 
contradictions. Similarly there must be syn- 
thesis in time, the purpose of God contemplated 
sub specie aeternitatis in creation, redemption 
and sanctification, rather than as a sequence 
of dispensations. It is not necessary that we 
transcend the historic Jesus in order to enter 
the realm of the Spirit. Nor is it necessary 
that we pass beyond the grace of sacramental- 
ism in order that we may attain realization 
of God in the mystie sense. To suggest even 
the conceivability of “the whole story of 
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Christ and all the dogmas of the Church about 
Him” as “pure myth” and yet part of a divine 
revelation because it is myth “implanted in 
the human soul by God” is fraught with danger 
as opening a door wide to denial of the revela- 
tion itself. Intellectualism which looks be- 
yond the creeds, mysticism which looks beyond 
the sacraments, and moralism which looks be- 
yond the plain duty of the common Christian 
man, provide an insecure ground for that per- 
fect “incarnationalism” which Father Watts 
desiderates. Even plain, humdrum religiosity 
(such as the author describes as ‘monkey busi- 
ness’) is not without its value—even to the 
mystic. Many who profess to find God every- 
where and in everything end, in practice, by 
finding Him nowhere and in nothing. 

The author is very far from putting his in- 
ferences thus crudely and unguardedly, and 
it would be unfair to judge the book by the 
extremes to which some readers might be in- 
clined to push its author. Certainly the book 
deserves to be widely read, but with care and 
discretion. With the proper qualifications the 
reader will find it both stimulating and help- 
ful and doing much to redress the balance 
which has been rudely disturbed by the domi- 
nance of Protestant moralism. It should be 
added that the volume includes a full and well 
chosen bibliography of recent mystical litera- 
ture. 

HERBERT H. GOWEN 

Seattle, Washington 


Bishop Brent: Crusader for Christian Unity. 
By Alexander C. Zabriskie. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1948, pp. 218. $3.75. 


Innate gifts of mind.and heart combined 
with outward circumstances to make Charles 
Henry Brent a Christian statesman and an in- 
ternational figure without parallel in the an- 
nals of our American episcopate, That we 
have had to wait nearly twenty years for any- 
thing approaching an adequate account of the 
Bishop’s career is due to the untimely death 
of Remsen Ogilby, his fidus Achates, to whom 
the Bishop’s sister had committed the task 
which Dean Zabriskie has now brought to a 
competent conclusion. Ogilby accompanied 
Brent from Boston to the Philippines, to 
France with the A.E.F., and was with him on 
his last European journey; Zabriskie’s per- 
sonal contacts arose particularly out of the 
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Bishop’s leadership in the Faith and Order 
Movement. Somewhat more than the first half 
of the volume—covering that part of the Bish- 
op’s career with which he was most intimately 


acquainted—is substantially Ogilby’s work, 
albeit somewhat abbreviated to meet the 
publishers’ requirements; leaving to Dean 


Zabriskie the story of Brent’s brilliant par- 
ticipation in the great ecumenical gatherings 
at Stockholm and Lausanne. 

Born in a Canadian parsonage, educated in 
Canadian schools, Brent began his ministry in 
Buffalo, then tested his vocation for the re- 
ligious life with the Boston Cowleys. Here 
he learned the value of ordered discipline and 
formed warm friendships with Fr. Hall and 
Fr. Torbert. With them he left the Order 
(he was never professed). Bp. Hall became 
his trusted counsellor, Torbert his associate 
at St. Stephen’s, the remarkable institutional 
church they created in Boston’s South End. 
From this “city wilderness” Brent was called 
to initiate the Church’s work in the Philippines. 
This he did not want—in fact he once re- 
marked that the only Church post he really 
wanted was Christ Chureh, Cambridge, and 
that was denied him. 

“As the administrator of a missionary dis- 
trict, Brent was only fair. Administrative de- 
tail wore on him, and he did not handle it 
especially well.” He was bothered by person- 
nel problems, by criticisms of some of his 
policies, by what he considered the failure of 
the Board of Missions to give full-hearted sup- 
port to certain of his plans. Arduous labors 
in the tropical climate undermined his health, 
yet duty led him to decline flattering calls to 
the diocesan episcopate at home until he was 
warned that it would prove fatal for him to 
continue on in the Islands. As Bishop of 
Western New York he was away from his 
diocese more than a third of the time in the 
service of a larger cause. But because of 
the greatness of the man and the tonic of 
inspiration he supplied, the diocese did not 
suffer from his absence. 

In the light of his great capacity for friend- 
ship—it was said of him that he had more 
friends in more varied walks of life than 
any man of his time—it is surprising to read 
that Brent “rarely enjoyed his visitations to 
parishes and missions” and that he “never 
got to know his people personally.” If this 
be so, it was doubtless due to preoccupation 
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with the great causes to which he felt that Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology. Ed. by 
God had ealled him. Charles R. Joy. New York: Harpers, 

Above all, he was a prophet, a crusader, a Boston: The Beacon Press, 1947, pp. 315. 

man of wide social vision. It was this $3.75. 
breadth of interest and his freedom from the Albert Schweitzer, the Man and His Mind. 
“ecclesiastical mind” that attracted such men By George Seaver. New York: Harpers, 
as Taft and Pershing and Leonard Wood. 1947, pp. 346. $3.75. 
His conscience, quickened by the evils of the 
opium traffic, seen at close range in the Orient, 
made him a statesman, thoroughly at home in 
international conferences. The esteem in 
which Pershing held him brought him as Chief 
of Chaplains to the American Headquarters at 
Chaumont. 

But it was as Apostle of Christian unity 
that Brent did his greatest work and that for 
which he will be chiefly remembered. By con- 
viction a Catholic Churchman, by temperament 
a lover of liturgical splendor, he was yet free 
from partisanship and from the legalistic 
temper, his “type of mind often more intelli- 
gible to laymen than to priests.” His just 
sense of relative values and his willingness to 
subordinate means to ends would, we are told, 
“sacrifice everything but essentials and ap- 
propriate whatever was of value in other tra- 
ditions.” Contemporaries were often puzzled, 
and frequently not a little disturbed, by his 
failure to run true to form and hold by the 
party line. But what prophet ever does, or is 
greatly concerned when he does not? Brent 
was increasingly one who refused to be bound 
by conventional moulds and patterns. 

Lausanne was the Bishop’s highest moment. 
Dr. Garvie, his Congregational co-President of 
the Conference, considered that “his personal 
influence was the most potent factor in the 
success of the first Conference on Faith and 
Order”; and Dr. Temple wrote of him as hav- 
ing “supplied the directive’ which it could 
follow. But perhaps Archbishop Davidson 
spoke the final word when he referred to 
Brent as “the voice of the conscience of man- oye 
kind.” In the present century the cause of Haven. ‘Yale Univ. Prom, 1960, pp. 406 


Christian rapprochement owes as much to him 05.90. 
as to any other man—indeed, among Angli- This is the first in the Yale Judaica series, 


eans he stands above all others of his time as to consist of translations of Jewish classics, 
“Crusader for Christian Unity.” from various languages, old and new. 

Percy V. Norwoop Saadia was a prolific writer and considerable 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary traveller of the 10th century. Born in Egypt, 

resident in Palestine and India, named head 

Prophet in the Wilderness. By Hermann Hage- of the Sura academy in Babylon in 928, Saadia 

dorn. New York: Maemillan, 1947, pp. became proficient in the doctrines of Islam 

221, $3.00. Christianity, the Karaites, and Judaism. The 


These books were published over a_ year 
ago and have been widely reviewed, and it is 
for that reason that we give them brief de- 
seriptive notice only. 

The first book is a simply written account 
of Schweitzer’s life with brief comments on 
his writings. It emphasizes particularly his 
work as a missionary physician, and brings out 
in clear relief those personal characteristics 
which make his personality so outstanding 
among men. For those who wish such a 
simple biography, this is the one to get. 

The second, as the subtitle indicates, is an 
anthology of quotations from Schweitzer’s 
writings, intended to give the reader a fairly 
clear idea of his conclusions in theology, phi- 
losophy, and the history of religion. There is 
also a brief outline of his life. The quota- 
tions are wisely and widely selected and, unless 
one wishes to make a close study of the original 
works, will satisfy the average reader. 

The last work is a competently written 
study of Schweitzer’s life and thought, and 
until the time comes for a definitive biography, 
should serve satisfactorily. The author dis- 
plays a wide acquaintance with the various 
fields in which Schweitzer’s genius is recog- 
nized, especially the fields of philosophy and 
theology. 

F. A. McELWaINn 

Burkehaven, New Hampshire 


Saadia Gaon: The Book of Beliefs and Opin- 


Hebrew by Samuel Rosenblatt. New 


eh Translated from the Arabic and 
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Book of Beliefs and Opinions is his chief 
work; it is a systematic presentation of the 
philosophy and theology of Judaism. An ex- 
tensive number of proof-texts from the Bible 
are utilized; and at specific points, there is 
a reminder of the refutation of other religious 
dogmas. 

Saadia described his purpose: “For I saw 
in this age of mine, many believers whose be- 
lief was not pure and whose convictions were 
not sound, whilst many of the deniers of the 
faith boasted of their corruption . . . and men 
sunk in seas of doubt and overwhelmed by 
waves of confusion, ... but inasmuch as my 
Lord had granted me some knowledge by which 
I might come to their assistance, .. . I thought 
it my duty to help them.” Earnestly and 
admirably, he adheres to this purpose and in- 
terprets the great religious themes of life and 
death, of sin and suffering, of hope and im- 
mortality and God. Creatio ex nihilo, the One- 
ness of God, the limited role of miracles, the 
human character of prophets—these and other 
ideas Saadia interprets and defends in their 
value to the religious faith. “All these facts 
that have been listed, prove conclusively that 
the prophecies of consolation have not yet 
been fulfilled.” 

Religious faith and scholarship today find 
Saadia helpful and pertinent in our questions 
and needs. The translation by Rosenblatt is 
accurate and readable. There has not been 
opportunity to compare it with another trans- 
lation into English, also made this year. 

Davip B. ALPERT 

Boston 


Children and Religion. 
York: Scribners, 


$2.50. 


By Dora P. Chaplin. 
1948, pp. 230. 


Here is an attempt to help parents and 
teachers answer children’s questions about re- 
ligion, by one who is herself a parent and 
also Director of Religious Education at the 


Church of the Redeemer 
Mass. 

The book includes a discussion of the stages 
of growth from birth through adolescence 
ways of dealing with disbelief, death, and home 
relationships, as well as an excellent chapter 
on prayer, and a description of approaches to 
religious education through the visual arts, 
music, books, and of course, the Bible. There 


in Chestnut Hill, 


is a good bibliography of books and pictures 
for children and parents, and many -concrete 
illustrations are given of teaching in the home 
and church school, including the outlines of a 
service of worship and a class lesson. 

It is gratifying to have a book of this kind 
from the pen of an Episcopalian, but it is dis- 
appointing to discover that it follows the old, | 
familiar channels carved out by other liberal 
Protestant educators, and thus adds little to 
our knowledge. The distinctive contribution 
made by the Episcopal Church to Protestant 
Christianity lies chiefly in the field of worship. 
Yet Mrs. Chaplin says almost nothing about 
the use of liturgy and symbols with children. 
The style is repetitious and there are too many 
quotations, and it is doubtful whether the 
book will be widely read by parents, who will 
probably find it too academic. Church school 
leaders will receive some help from the bibliog- 
raphies, from the chapter on prayer, and from 
Mrs. Chaplin’s interpretations of the Resur- 
rection and the nature of God. 

It is to be hoped that other Episcopalians 
will be inspired to follow Mrs. Chaplin’s lead in 
writing to interest and instruct the layman in 
the educational work of the Church. Religious 
Education has been too long neglected by the 
members of our church, and for this reason, 
in spite of the difficulties mentioned in this 
review, Children and Religion deserves a place 
in our church school libraries. 

Mary HEILNER 

Westfield, Mass. 


History of the Persian Empire. By A. T. 
Olmstead. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1948, pp. 568, pls. LXX. $10.00. 


Time was, not so long ago, when Ancient His- 
tory in our schools and colleges began with 
Greece and Rome. About thirty-five years ago 
Robinson and Breasted added to that the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt and Babylonia; and still 
that of Persia, India, and China was neglected. 

Since the birth of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, about twenty-five years ago, the atten- 
tion of the general reader has been called to 
the history of ancient Persia; and now Olm- 
stead’s book has appeared—unfortunately after 
his death! This is perhaps one of the best 
books ever written on the Persian Empire of 
the Achaemenid Period. And written as it is in 
an attractive style, splendidly illustrated, well 
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indexed, substantially bound, and with the busi- 
ness ability of the University of Chicago Press 
behind it, it will soon make itself known, draw 
the attention of schools and colleges to the im- 
portance of Persia as a part of their ancient 
history, and create a demand for a rather less 
technical book for classroom use. 

The author has certainly made the most of 
his subject, for the greatness of the Persian 
Empire did not consist in what she herself ac- 
complished in culture and higher civilization, 
but in what had been accomplished by the great 
peoples before her whose heir she made herself. 
And so when Olmstead describes the culture 
and institutions of ancient Persia he finds him- 
self describing those of the great nations which 
had outlived their day, and whose residuary 
gifts and possessions became those of Persia, 
because Persia was the only state capable at 
that time of seizing them. Sumeria, Elam, 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, mighty na- 
tions in the past, were now an easy prey to 
Persia. Phoenicia and Greece were compara- 


tively newcomers, and were yet small and mili- 
tarily weak. All these, or whatever remained 
of the older ones, easily became the subject 
peoples of Persia, which, in lieu of them, be- 
In short, as a reading of this 


came an empire. 
book well demonstrates, the history of the 
Persian Empire, short of her wars of conquest 
against dying nations and smaller new ones, 
was that of Sumeria, Elam, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt. Persia knew how to take advantage of 
the weakness of others. 

Thus, the very script she used was borrowed 
from Sumeria, Babylonia, and Assyria, her of- 
ficial language was largely Aramaic, and her 
literature, with few exceptions, was borrowed, 
such, for example, as the famous Wisdom of 
Ahiqar. When Olmstead describes the science 
and commerce of Persia, it is those of Babylonia 
of which he writes—the astronomy of the Baby- 
lonians, and Kidinnu (Cidenus) their great 
astronomer; the standards of weights and 
measures are those of Babylonia; the medicine 
is that of Assyria; the laws are those of Baby- 
lonia; the art is that of Babylonia and Assyria 
with a certain native restraint and beauty of 
the time of Cyrus, which surpassed the usual 
art of the earlier Mesopotamian empires, and 
which well may have been learnt from Egypt. 
Some of this culture Persia handed on to 
Greece. As to religion, if Zoroaster can finally 
be shown to have been a “true monotheist,” as 


the author of this history claims, and if his 
date may be settled anywhere between 1000 
and 650 B.C., he was indeed the earliest true 
monotheist known to history (except Ikhnaton, 
which is exceedingly questionable). In any 
case, it can easily be shown that many religious 
ideas and beliefs were passed on to the Jews, 
and some of them found their way into Chris- 
tianity. 

The Persians were not an early cultured peo- 
ple, not having been mentioned in written 
records before 836 B.C., nor did they become 
great of themselves, but only as they made use 
of the greatness of others. The only two great 
kings were Cyrus and Darius—yrus, who 
founded the empire, reaching from the Nile 
and Greece to India, and built Persepolis; and 
Darius, who is commemorated at Behistun. In 
their time, Persia became the meeting ground 
of the cultures of the ancient world; but she 
never digested them. Before her end she could 
boast an empire which extended from India 
to Europe, but it lasted only abext three hun- 
dred years, when she went down before Greece 
under Alexander, who burnt the beautiful city 
of Persepolis. 

Two of the author’s statements about impor- 
tant matters must be challenged, namely, his 
assertion that Ras Shamra of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. produced the first mystery religion, 
and that the kings of Lydia were the first to 
use Officially coined money. On the contrary 
the mystery religion of Osiris at Abydos in 
Egypt, the forerunner of the Greek Eleusinian 
mysteries, was highly developed fifteen cen- 
turies before that of Ras Shamra; and Sen- 
necherib of Assyria coined money two hundred 
and fifty years before Croesus. 

Contrary to much which goes under the name 
of history, Olmstead has left behind him not a 
mere list of the names and dates of kings, 
dynasties, and battles, but a real cultural his- 
tory. His first chapter is a masterful résumé 
of ancient Oriental history and culture, and in 
his preface he tells us what is being done by 
modern scholars to increase our knowledge of 
ancient Persia. He has told the history of 
Persia from a Persian and not a Greek point of 
view, as used to be done. With such a well 
documented and indexed book, a new edition 
should include a chronological chart. Dr. Cam- 
eron has done a great service, with the as- 
sistance of the late author’s daughter, in bring- 
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ing Olmstead’s last work to a successful con- 
clusion. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
Trinity College in 
the University of Toronto 


Ancient Egyptian Religion, An Interpretation. 
By Henri Frankfort. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948, pp. xiv + 166. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Frankfort’s learned and lucid survey of 
ancient Egyptian religion, comprised moreover 
in a volume of less than two hundred pages, 
and illustrated (in the proper sense of the word) 
by some sixteen pages of plates, is in the main 
a plea for the consideration of Egyptian reli- 
gion as static from first to last. “The Egyp- 
tians,”’ says the author, “ held that they lived 
in a changeless world.” The thesis is well 
maintained, yet many readers will fail of entire 
conviction. The evidence of much racial inter- 
mingling during the past ten thousand years; 
the known movements of population within 
historic times, with the introduction of foreign 
deities from different quarters; the persistence 
of primitive elements of religion as in tke ap- 
parent survivais of totemism here and there 
from Central Africa; together with the various 
political changes which transformed Egypt from 
a number of nomes to the Double Kingdom, and 
thence to the United Kingdom and the Em- 
pire, are all matters which involved consider- 
able changes in religious belief and practice. 
Dynasties of gods, as well as dynasties of 
Pharaohs, died out and gave their place to 
others. Again, while Dr. Frankfort rightly re- 
gards most of the Pharaohs as lacking in per- 
sonality, now and then, as in the case of 
Amenhotep IV, we encounter a_ personality 
strong enough to bring about a great (if 
temporary) religious revolution. Nor does this 
take into account the many changes which were 
the result of foreign invasion, Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Greek, and so on. 

All this is said with some misgiving, as Dr. 
Frankfort’s scholarship is abundantly clear 
from his use of original texts, and the last word 
on Egyptian religion has quite plainly not yet 
been said. In any case, the present essay de- 
serves careful reading and appraisement. 

HERBERT H. GOWEN 
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The Hebrew Prophetic Consciousness. By 
Harold Knight. London and Redhill: 
Lutterworth Press, 1947, pp. 186. 10s. 6d. 


This book, small as it is, is an important ad- 
dition to the literature of two branches of Bib- 
lical science, the study of the origin and nature 
of Hebrew prophecy and that broad concern 
with the ideas and underlying presuppositions 
of ancient Hebrew religion which we call Old 
Testament Theology. Dr. Knight’s interests 
are mainly theological, but the first, and larger, 
part of his book is devoted to an historical in- 
vestigation into the genesis of the prophetic 
movement in Israel and an account of the 
psychology of the great writing prophets. In 
opposition to Jepsen and some other scholars 
who deny the existence of any connection be- 
tween the writing prophets and the ecstatic 
nebiim whom we meet for the first time in the 
books of Samuel, Dr. Knight insists that “so 
far as the psychological structure of their ex- 
perience is concerned, no radical distinction 
ean rightly be drawn between them.” “In the 
blossoming of the prophetic consciousness of 
Amos and his successors we see the highest peak 
attained by the charismatic movement of 
Nabitum.” The distinctive character of the 
great prophets is not the result of the emer- 
gence of a new psychological type, but rather 
of a new and higher “religious consciousness” 
which used the old forms for higher and quali- 
tatively different ends. 

Going back yet one step further, he regards 
the original movement of the nebiim as the 
product of two distinct lines of influence. The 
first, and more fundamental, was that of primi- 
tive magic and divination as embodied in the 
office of the seer such as Samuel. In Caanan, 
this institution which the Hebrews had in- 
herited from Semitic antiquity was transformed 
by contact with another and altogether different 
one, that of the ecstatic prophets of Syria. 
The great Hebrew prophets as well as their 
early predecessors exhibit qualities which link 
them unmistakably with both elements in their 
common past. However, as the author quite 
properly maintains, we must not suppose that 
any account of the origins of prophecy really 
“explains” the prophets. Clear as may be 
their affinity with other ancient religious in- 
stitutions and movements, they themselves are 
a mutation in which the religious consciousness 
of the Hebrews, within an older framework, 
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suddenly and unpredictably leaps to a higher 
plane. 

The second part of the book is frankly en- 
titled “Theology” and deals with such subjects 
as the nature of revelation, the authority of 
the prophetic witness, the nature of man, the 
two basie assumptions of the prophets that God 
is personal and that he is capable of suffering, 
the prophetic insistence upon the reality and 
significance of the time-process, and the mean- 
ing of revelation through history. What Dr. 
Knight has to say on these subjects is both 
stimulating and profound and stands in striking 
contrast to the superficiality of many exposi- 
tions of “prophetic religion.” It should also 
be said that he is master of a distinguished 
and eloquent style. While the reviewer is in 
complete sympathy with the author’s purpose 
and with most of his conclusions, there are two 
major criticisms which might be directed to- 
ward this part of the book. One is that there 
is too much use of the ideas as well as the 
jargon of contemporary existentialist philoso- 
phy and a consequent tendency to attribute to 
the prophets conceptions of a philosophical 
order which are read into, rather than ex- 
tracted from, the Biblical writings. This is, 
of course, a danger to which everyone is ex- 
posed who attempts to get beneath the surface 
of the prophetic books and to penetrate the 
profound depths which lie beyond. Often, 
in reading between the lines, we read our own 
ideas rather than theirs. Just as the first 
writers on Biblical theology, in the 18th cen- 
tury, found in the prophets noble examples of 
the spirit of Aufkldrung, the 20th century 
theologian is likely to find in them almost en- 
tire the world-view of Kierkegaard. Dr. Knight 
has not entirely avoided this danger. 

The other criticism is more fundamental, 
“since it involves the author’s failure to deal 
with the central concept, not merely of the 
prophets, but of the entire Old Testament, viz. 
the Election of Israel. He distinctly states that 
all history is, in the prophetic view, sacred 
history and apparently regards the great events 
of the Biblical drama merely as “illustrations” 
of situations which perpetually recur, whereas 
it can searcely be doubted that the prophets 
believed the history of Israel to be a special 
segment of universal history through which 
God was working out his inscrutable purposes. 
The Bible teaches, not just that God reveals 
Himself in history in general (though it would 
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not deny this), but that there is a particular 
series of historical events, the history of the 
Old Israel and the New, through which He 
has unmistakably made Himself known. This 
sense of the particularity of Israel is one of 
basic elements in “the Hebrew Prophetic 
Consciousness.” 

Despite these important qualifications, the 
book is deserving of a wide audience and makes 
a truly significant contribution to the develop- 
ing study of Biblical Theology. 

RosBertT C. DENTAN 

Berkeley Divinity School 


Letters to Young Churches: A Translation of 
the New Testament Epistles. By J. B. 
Phillips. New York: Macmillan, 1948, pp. 
xvi+ 224. $2.50. 


As the subtitle suggests, in this volume Mr. 
Phillips, a priest in the Church of England, 
offers a new translation of all twenty-one 
epistles, which means the entire New Testa- 
ment with the exception of the four Gospels, 
the Acts and the Apocalypse. There is an 
introduction by C. S. Lewis, and each letter is 
prefaced by a short introduction by the trans- 
lator, dealing briefly with the author, date, 
destination, and theme or message of the epistle. 
Similar aids are already well known to many 
American readers from the work of E. J. Good- 
speed in The Short Bible (1933) and from the 
volume edited by E. S. Bates (1936). Readers 
in England too have long had access to modern 
translations by R. F. Weymouth and James 
Moffatt, and to the latter especially Mr. Phillips 
acknowledges indebtedness in his preface. This 
reviewer is under the impression that recent 
English as well as American editions of Wey- 
mouth’s work likewise contain historical in- 
troductions to each book of the New Testa- 
ment. With so many works of similar scope, 
and by the ablest scholars, already available, to 
say nothing of the various “revised versions,” 
another new translation must be exceedingly 
well done to merit a place beside them. 

In format, the book is attractively printed in 
single columns, with a minimum of verse enum- 
eration in the margin and Old Testament quota- 
tions inset. The page lay-out thus resembles 
very closely that of the American Revised 
Standard Version of 1946, except that Mr. 
Phillips has introduced topical headings into 
the text at frequent intervals. All this, to- 
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gether with the translator’s usually clear Eng- 
lish style, which often sparkles with an ar- 
resting turn of phrase, makes for easy reading. 
Nor can it be denied that, compared with the 
version of 1611, many a passage becomes more 
readily intelligible to the average reader for 
whom such a work is obviously intended. How- 
ever, one feels constrained to remind Mr. Lewis, 
who makes repeated reference to the Authorized 
Version in arguing the need for the new 
translation, that that version is scarcely the 
standard of comparison for evaluating such an 
effort, in view of the existence of the other 
modern translations already mentioned. 

In some respects the present rendering seems 
to meet the test. For example, every transla- 
tion from one idiom into another must involve 
some interpretation, which can often be achieved 
only by a measure of paraphrase, the exact 
limits of which can best be defined by its ef- 
fectiveness in conveying the thought of the 
original writer. Take for example 1 Cor. 8: 1, 
where the version of 1611 reads, “Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth”’—-still intel- 
ligible no doubt. Yet how much is gained by 
the rendering found in Weymouth, Moffatt and 
the Revised Standard Version, “Knowledge 
puffs up; love builds up.” Certainly here 
Goodspeed’s paraphrase, “Knowledge gives peo- 
ple airs; love is what builds up character,” is 
neither so felicitous nor so memorable. Still 
Mr. Phillips, using more words to say it, seems 
also to increase the effectiveness, “Knowledge 
may make a man look big; it is only love that 
can make his grow to his full stature.” Again, 
in 1 Cor. 3: 15b, the version of 1611, “But he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire,” is 
almost slavishly literal; the revisions of 1901 
and 1946 hardly less so. Here Moffatt’s “And 
though he will be saved himself, he will be 
snatched from the very flames,” undoubtedly 
vivid, has unfortunate suggestions. Weymouth 
and Goodspeed each in his own way attempts to 
bring our the simile implied in the Greek of the 
second clause, but Mr. Phillips’ rendering seems 
to sueceed even better, “He personally will be 
safe, though rather like a man rescued from a 
fire.” 

Yet for all the many happy turns of phrase 
which illuminate this new translation, this re- 
viewer feels bound to criticize it on many more 
counts. For example, one questions both the 
felicity and the accuracy of Rom. 1: 3f, “The 
Gospel is centered in God’s Son, a descendant of 
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David by human genealogy and patently marked 
out as the Son of God by the power of that 
Spirit of holiness which raised him from the 
dead.” Again, Paul did not say of the gospel 
in Rom. 1: 16f, “I see it as the very power of 
God. . . . I see in it God’s plan for imparting 
righteousness to men... .” He said plainly, 
“It is the power of God, . . . for God’s right- 
eousness is being revealed in it... .” Again, 
why eliminate the reference to Adam in 1 Cor. 
15: 22 and say, “As members of a sinful race 
all men die,” yet retain the references to both 
the first and last Adam in verse 45? Again, 
ean we feel any confidence that Paul found in 
the careless participation of the Corinthians 
in the Lord’s Supper “the explanation of the 
fact that many of you are spiritually asleep’? 
This reviewer would hazard the opinion that it 
is far more probable that Paul meant exactly 
what the Revised Standard Version makes him 
say here, “That is why . . . some have died.” 
One could go on multiplying instances of this 
kind but without profit. . 

Further criticism must be devoted to the in- 
troductory discussions of the various letters. 
A masterpiece of understatement is achieved by 
Mr. Phillips when he says, “A few scholars do 
not accept the Pauline authorship of the two 
letters to Timothy or the letter to Titus,” for 
surely it would be far more accurate to say 
with E. F. Scott, “The opinion is now almost 
unanimous among New Testament scholars that 
these epistles, at least in their present form, 
cannot be by Paul.” Perhaps some one will 
send Mr. Phillips a copy of B. 8. Easton’s re- 
cent book on the Pastoral Epistles, or recom- 
mend to him a study of the convincing argu- 
ments offered by P. N. Harrison nearly thirty 
years ago. (Incidentally, what is the justifica- 
tion of translating presbyteroi as “priests” in 
1 Tim. 5: 17, especially if one is going to say 
“elders” in Tit. 1:15?) Again one is amazed 
to read of 2 Peter, “This is the only letter of 
the New Testament whose authenticity has been 
disputed.” Still more to be condemned is the 
translator’s practice of appending the signature 
of the supposed author to most of the letters, in 
imitation of modern epistolary style. The re- 
sult is that the three Johannine epistles all ap- 
pear to have been signed “John,” although that 
name never appears in the Greek text of any 
of these letters. The adoption of such a device 
is so thoroughly misleading to the uninformed 
reader that it can only be said to be calculated 
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to deceive. Errors of judgment such as these 
make it impossible to commend a book which 
in other respects has not a few merits. 
Oscar J. F. SEITz 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel: Early Theo- 
logical Writings. By T. H. Knox and 
Richard Kroner. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
eago Press, 1948, pp. 334+ xi-+ index. 
$5.00. 


This is a long-awaited and necessary book, 
being the first translation into English of in- 
valuable material taken mainly from Herman 
Nohl’s Hegels Theologische Jugendschriften 
(Tiibingen, 1907). These include The Posi- 
tivity of the Christian Religion, The Spirit of 
Christianity and Its Fate, and the Fragment of 
a System, which were left in manuscript form 
by Hegel and remained unpublished until Nohl’s 
book in 1907. There is included also the little 
fragment called Love, from the Nohl collection, 
and as an appendix Kroner’s translation of 
Hegel’s address On Classical Studies (partially 
translated heretofore by M. Mackenzie in 
Hegel’s Educational Theory and Practice). 

There is a splendid introduction by Richard 
Kroner, who is also responsible for the trans- 
lation of the Fragment of a System. In 65 
highly compressed pages, Kroner traces the de- 
velopment of Hegel’s religious and philosophic 
thought from his earliest original effort, rep- 
resented by the Positivity, to the Philosophy of 
Right, published in 1821, ten years before his 
death. 

The translations by T. M. Knox are superb; 
their lucidity and feeling for style as well as 
accuracy are rarely excelled. Dr. Knox, Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, Scot- 
land, is known for his translation of and com- 
mentary on Hegel’s Grundlinien der Philosophie 
des Rechts. 

The most important and illuminating essay 
in the book is The Spirit of Christianity and Its 
Fate. Written before Hegel joined the faculty 
at Jena and the late break-up of his associa- 
tion with Schelling, the contrast between The 
Spirit of Christianity and The Positivity of 
the Christian Religion is sharp and startling. 
In the latter there is a complete condemnation 
of Christian religion encumbered by ecclesias- 
ticism in all its forms and deviating from the 
teachings of a Kantian Jesus (“Pure Reason 
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completely free of any limit or restriction what- 
soever is the deity itself’). In The Spirit of 
Christianity we see Hegel setting forth a fusion 
of the Greek Soul and Kantian Reason, and 
thus arriving at a new sympathy for the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. In those early days 
Hegel was a Romanticist much influenced by 
Schelling; and this influence continued through- 
out his life to mark his thinking by an obvious 
philhellenism. 

“The soul of Greek religion is beauty; the 
reason of Kantian philosophy is morality. 
Hegel concluded that ultimate truth was moral 
beauty, and this truth he discovered in the 
Gospel. The moral principle of the Gospel is 
charity, or love, and love is the beauty of the 
heart, a spiritual beauty which combines the 
Greek Soul and Kant’s Moral Reason. This is 
the synthesis achieved in The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity” (Kroner). Thus Judaism, or, as we 
would say, the Hebraic or Biblical tradition, 
becomes the enemy of Christianity. It is 
“ugly”; it stands for disunion over against 
union, thought of as a Christian idea, but 
really Greek; it is hostile to Nature as con- 
trasted with Christianity’s (Hellenism’s) love 
for Nature; and so on. 

As Knox has pointed out, whatever the 
theologians may think of this essay, it is of 
interest to philosophers because here appear 
first the criticism of Kant’s ethics and the germ 
of the later dialectic. 

It has been said that had Kierkegaard known 
the early writings of Hegel, he would have been 
compelled to modify his criticism. This seems 
to the reader a highly debatable point. It is 
not immediately apparent that the Kant-cum- 
Greek-folkreligion of Hegel’s ‘‘romantic pe- 
riod’’ would have been any more acceptable to 
Kierkegaard than the later writings of The 
System. Perhaps the earlier essays of Hegel 
are more congenial to our present way of think- 
ing; but that is not the same thing as Kierke- 
gaard’s view; for although there are neo- 
Kierkegaardians many, there is but one 
Kierkegaard. 

The bracketed footnotes supplied by Knox 
are of great help; and the Bibliographical 
Note appended by Kroner is no less useful. 
We are indebted deeply to Messrs. Knox and 
Kroner for a valuable contribution. 

ALDEN Drew KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
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With Christ in God. By Shirley C. Hughson, 
O.H.C. New York: Holy Cross Press, 
1947, pp. 385. 


Father Hughson, convinced that the widely 
accepted idea that the Christian life consists 
in acknowledging certain articles of belief and 
conforming to a certain code of conduct is er- 
roneous, has written With Christ in God to 
show that while belief and conduct are in- 
dispensable parts of that life, there is some- 
thing of still higher importance. 


Our purpose is to show that the culmination 
of man’s development, of his evolution, both in 
body and soul, lies in finding his place “in 
Christ,” and therefore, “with Christ in God.” 
. . . By the word “evolution” we mean the 
unfolding, according to the will and purpose of 
God, of all man’s spiritual capacities, which 
have, through the divine creative omnipotence, 
either in nature, or by the special action of the 
Holy Spirit, been set in order within us. These 
gifts are in germ, so to speak, and are to be 
drawn out and developed under the power of 
the Holy Ghost, until they bring us to the high- 
est level of the heavenly beatitude which, 
from eternity, God has ordained as our destiny. 


Thus the general theme of this large book of 
nearly four hundred pages is the soul’s attain- 
ment of its true destiny in union with God. Its 
plan is not immediately clear. It begins with 
chapters on the divine call and purpose, con- 
tinues with human longing and aspiration, deals 
with the work of divine grace and with the 
divine gifts of faith, hope and charity; dwells 
at length on divine and human love, devotes 
four chapters to sin and forgiveness, four more 
to the nature and gifts of the Holy Spirit, and 
concludes with two chapters on the nature and 
practice of prayer. Each chapter is divided 
into six or seven sections, each of which may 
be described as an extended meditation on 
some aspect of the general subject of the 
chapter. The author has read widely in the 
Fathers and the mystics, and incorporates in 
his writing a large number of quotations from 
them. Each chapter concludes with a prayer 
which appears to have been composed by the 
author himself. 

That a vast amount of earnest thought and 
patient devotion has gone into the construction 
of this book must be clear to all. The author 
has mediated long and deeply in certain parts 
of the Scriptures and of the classics of Chris- 
tian devotion; he is well versed in the Catholic 
view of the nature of the sickness of the human 
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soul and of the divine remedies. At times the 
examination of abstract qualities and processes 
tends to be somewhat wearisome to the reader, 
but in his Preface the author explains that he 
regards reiteration as one of the soundest of 
pedagogical principles. And it must be readily 
admitted that the book contains many valuable 
insights into Christian truth and helpful coun- 
sels for the practice of the life of devotion. 

What the author never seems to realize, how- 
ever, is that what he has given us is a very 
partial and one-sided presentation of the 
Christian faith. It is the monastic view, a 
view which is derived from a particular philo- 
sophie standpoint, a view which gazes steadily 
at certain aspects of Christian experience but 
leaves vast areas untouched. The tragedy is 
that Father Hughson and writers of his school 
of thought tend to give the impression that 
theirs is the orthodox and therefore the only 
true interpretation of Christianity. The He- 
brew background is virtually ignored; no at- 
tention is paid to history and its meaning; cer- 
tain parts of the New Testament are heavily 
emphasized while others receive no considera- 
tion; and the whole discussion is set within the 
context of a philosophy which is dominantly 
Platonic though with certain Aristotelian tend- 
encies. No attempt is made to examine these 
philosophical presuppositions—in fact at one 
point the author disclaims any desire to be 
philosophical. But there is no getting away 
from the fact that Father Hughson stands in 
the tradition which goes back through Aquinas 
and Bernard and Augustine to the philosophers 
of Greece, and even within that tradition con- 
centrates upon the particular strand of though 
which is concerned with the purification and the 
bringing to perfection of the individual soul. 
That much valuable guidance is to be derived 
from this strand we should not wish to deny. 
But at best it is a partial interpretation of the — 
Christian faith and at the places where it 
leans too heavily upon a particular philosophy 
of substance, its interpretation may be dan- 
gerous and even misleading. 

We recognize that the purpose of this book 
is to bring souls into union with God and it may 
therefore seem unfair to approach it in a criti- 
cal spirit. But it is hard to escape the air of 
a certain dogmatic exclusiveness which seems to 
pervade some of its parts, and it seems necessary 
therefore to urge that the way which this book 
sets forth is not the only way of holiness. Father | 
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Hughson has written a fine exposition of the 
monastic ideal especially as it is conceived 
within Anglicanism, but we cannot but feel 
that the Christian life is a far broader, and 
more comprehensive form of existence than 
these pages reveal. 
FREDERICK W. DILLISTONE 
Episcopal Theological School 


The Triumph of God. Edited by Max A. C. 
Warre::, New York: Longmans, 1948, pp. 
377. $4.50. 


This is a book of essays “by a group of 
friends who have many things in common, but 
three in particular. They are closely identi- 
fied with the activity of making the Gospel 
known to all the world. Their own experience 
in many parts of the world has involved them 
in the Ecumenical debate. . . . Finally they 
are all, by both training and conviction, mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion.” To partic- 
ularize, the group—including the editor who 
is the General Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society—-embraces such men familiar 
to us in this country as Bishop Neill, the Rev. 
Messrs. F. W. Dillistone (now at E.T.S.), 
H. G. G. Herklots (formerly at St. John’s 
College, Winnipeg, and now Director of Reli- 
gious Education for the Diocese of Sheffield), 
and J. G. Trimingham (missionary in the 
Sudan). 

The unity of the book is found in its pur- 
pose: to set forth “the actual situation in which 
the Church finds itself” which is marked on one 
hand by “the desperate weakness of the Church 
everywhere,” and on the other, by “the triumphs 
of the Grace of God in many parts of the 
world,” evidencing the “inexhaustible resources 
upon which the Church can draw for her life 
and task.” Although the authors approach 
their several subjects with complete realism, 
this is no defeatist book but one which in- 
spires and stimulates. 

Part I (six essays) is an investigation of the 
theological basis of the Church, an exploration 
of her nature, and a consideration of her 
functions. 

In Part II there are three essays dealing 
firstly with the ecumenical movement and Chris- 
tian unity, secondly with the relation of the 
Church to the State, and thirdly with the 
Church as the soul of the Community. 

The five essays in Part III consider, in 
order, the impact of Christianity and its chief 


contemporary rival, secularism, on Islam, an- 
cient religious cultures, tribal religions, and 
the growth of world literacy. 

An epilogue by Max Warren closes the book. 
In my opinion, this should be read first as it 
gives the “viewpoint.” 

The reviewer may be permitted to state two 
things which struck him in reading. First, the 
wide circulation of this book might be en- 
lightening to many members, both clerical and 
lay, of the Episcopal Church in this country. 
It would dispel the too widely held notion that 
scholarship, literary ability, and depth of 
thought are in the Church of England the 
monopoly of one particular school of theological 
thought. 

In the second place, although there are some 
instances where the reviewer would not find 
himself in full agreement, nevertheless this 
strong evangelical presentation backed by a 
knowledge of contemporary “biblical theology” 
(without continental excesses) plus the rich 
experiences of the various authors in the mis- 
sion field, has resulted in a truly dynamic and 
functional theology; than which nothing is more 
needed at this time! 

ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Russian Idea. By Nicholas Berdyaev, Tr. 
R. M. French. Macmillan, 1948, pp. 255. 
$2.75. 


If there is any doubt about the divergence of 
thought patterns between East and West one 
has only to read the first few lines of this 
book by the late professor of theology at the 
Russian Orthodox Seminary in Paris: 


“What will interest me in the following pages is 
not so much the question: what has Russia been 
from the empirical point of view, as the ques- 
tion: what was the thought of the Creator 
about Russia.” 


Perhaps the great difference in our whole 
approach to the problems of the world is ex- 
plained by the fact that “among them every- 
thing takes on a religious character; they have 
little understanding of what is relative... . 
In Russia everything was appraised and as- 
sessed according to the categories of orthodoxy 
and heresy.” With this introduction we can 
better understand the Russian conception of 
social movement, of economic system, of gov- 
ernment, even of art and culture. 
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The theme of Russian messianism runs 
through the whole work, as Berdyaev illustrates 
by the development of thought and literature 
the movement of Russia in the modern period. 
The struggle which arose from discontent with 
the “wrongness and ugliness” of life under the 
Tsars is pictured as an attempt to rediscover 
the importance of personality, which in the 
West had been lost to egotism. ‘Personality 
stands opposed to the hide-bound exclusiveness 
of egoism; it is possible only within the com- 
mon life.” It is not always easy for a westerner 
to put himself in a position to understand the 
mysticism of the East, for such explanations 
as this are not easily subsumed under the con- 
cepts of our thought: 


“In the West there was a movement of the 
mind toward truth, by way of a logical concate- 
nation of concepts, while here in Orthodoxy is 
to be found a striving after truth by an in- 
ward raising of consciousness towards inte- 
grality of the heart and concentration of the 
mind.” 

The messianism found its best expression in 
Dostoyevsky, to whom the Russian was the 
only all-man, for as a people they are God- 
fearing. 

The influence of Hegel in all philosophic, reli- 
gious, and social thought is undeniable, though 
Marx did oppose the Hegelian philosophy of 
history, especially in his later period. The 
beginning of revolution came in the thoughts 
of the intelligentsia, expressing the Russian 
genius which, when it has reached a summit, 
throws itself down and wants to mingle with the 
earth and its people. But the intelligentsia 
were disillusioned by finding, in the early pe- 
riod, no revolutionary spirit among the peas- 
antry. Looking through Berdyaev’s eyes we see 
in the present situation in Russia, not a new 
adventure of the last thirty-one years, but the 
result of a long and difficult struggle in which 
the greatest minds led the way. “The question 
of socialism,” he tells us, “the Russian ques- 
tion of the organization of mankind in terms of 
a new personnel, is a religious question; it is 
a question of God and immortality. In Rus- 
Sia the social theme remains a religious theme, 
even given atheistic thought.” The Orthodox 
conception of the commensurability between 
God and man laid the foundation for a social 
development which became atheistic because 
of the religious situation in the Germany of 
Marx and because of the inseparable ties of 
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the Church in Russia with the government 
which was overthrown by revolution. 

The influences of Solevev, Tolstoy, Nesmelov, 
Rosanov, Bulgakov, and many others are traced 
through the several areas of Russian life and 
thought. From Tolstoy’s reverence for Nirvana 
to Federov’s idea of eschatological teaching, 
the background of Russia’s “idea” is thoroughly 
covered in this scholarly production. The 
author is in a position to see both sides of the 
East-West dilemma. While critical of the West 
—Bourgeois society, believing in nothing what- 
ever, fears that eschatological thought might 
loosen the foundations of that society”—he can 
be impartial in his appraisal of the East: 
“The Soviet constitution of the year 1936 has 
established the best legislation on property in 
the world: personal property is recognized, 
but in a form which does not allow for exploi- 
tation. A new spiritual type has come to 
maturity, but the freedom of man still does not 
exist.” 

SypNEyY A. TEMPLE, JR. 

Essex, Connecticut 


Handel’s Messiah, A Touchstone of Taste. By 
Robert Manson Myers. Macmillan, pp. 
xxii + 338, 1948. $5.00. 


In this new volume the devotee of Handel’s 
music, whether or not he is a specialist in eight- 
eenth century history or literature or the life 
of Handel himself, has a great treat in store. 
Professor Myers sets his scene at the time of 
the decline of opera and the rise of oratorio. 
It was from the foppish and difficult Italian 
castratis’ singing of soprano and alto parts 
that Handel turned away. By so doing he 
antagonized also their English patrons, a vapid, 
dancing, card-playing, uneducated group, which 
by way of retaliation planned large social 
events on any night for which he had announced 
an oratorio. 

Messiah was first presented to a Dublin audi- 
ence in 1742, when the Duke of Devonshire, 
also Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, requested 
Handel to come there for performance of his 
oratorios. Handel had the services of two great 
cathedral choirs and of well-selected soloists. 
At the close of Mrs. Cibber’s pathetic rendition 
of “He was despised,” the Rev. Patrick Delany 
rose in his place and solemnly said, “Madame, 
for this be all thy sins forgiven thee!” Even 
though the ladies had been urged to come with- 
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out hoops or feathers and the gentlemen without 
swords, the great music hall was crowded. But 
in spite of great success in Dublin and the 
King’s devotion to A Sacred Oratorio in London, 
the composition met with apathy in London. 
Denied the use of churches, Handel was bitterly 
criticized for giving the oratorio in theatres. 
It was six years, in fact, before he could over- 
come the violent opposition to its name. The 
antagonistic society group continued to tear 
down his advertising, to have “sets of cards” 
the evenings of his performances, to subsidize 
puppet shows to divert public attention from 
his music—even in Lent, until in 1745 Handel 
went into temporary bankruptcy. 

In May 1750, after giving an organ to the 
new building of the London Foundling Hospi- 
tal, Handel “opened the organ” with the first 
popular performance of Messiah and continued 
annual performances of it—though with failing 
sight in 1751 and blindness in 1753—until his 
death. He made many a dramatic entrance 


with candles carried before him as he arrived 
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to play the opening concerto. He conducted 
not with a baton, but by the nodding of his 
great wig as he sat at the organ—at the end 
of an aria erying, “Chorus!” 

His death in 1759 inspired a great per- 
formance of Messiah at Westminster Abbey, 
and many others throughout the kingdom. On 
the 25th anniversary of his death in 1784 there 
was another performance in the Abbey with 
500 vocal and instrumental performers. The 
repeated performance of the oratorios there 
from 1784 to 1791 benefitted London charities 
to the amount of £50,000. In spite of a 
perspicacious comment of the young Bernard 
Shaw in 1891 that, at the Crystal Palace, 
Handel’s art was buried beneath ponderous 
festivals of 4000 voices, people have continued 
to attend the Messiah whether with choruses 
large or small, and Handel has “reigned as un- 
disputed monarch of musical England for more 
than a hundred years.” 

HELEN M. GRANT 

New York City 
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Magic, Science, and Religion. By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948, 
pp. xii+ 327. $3.50. 
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Professor Malinowski was one of the world’s. 


leading anthropologists when he died in 1942 
—one who preferred to follow the lead of field- 
investigation rather than of theory as set forth 
in books. He early came under the spell of 
Sir James Frazer; indeed, it was the reading 
of Frazer’s Golden Bough while a student at 
Cracow (during a brief illness!) that de- 
termined him to become an anthropologist. He 
spent many months among the Trobriand 
islanders, off the eastern coast of New Guinea, 
collecting an infinite amount of detailed infor- 
mation in his notebooks. His anthropological 
convictions are therefore based upon first-hand 
knowledge of living people. He has no use 
for the characteristic theory of Durkheim and 
his school: there is no evidence for their notion 
of a “collective soul.” “Society as the sub- 
stance of God” is nonsense. Lévy-Bruhl’s hy- 
pothesis of a primitive “a-logical” type of 
thinking is equally unsupportable: the Trobri- 
and islanders, at any rate, are logical as well 
as a-logical; magic does for some things, ra- 
tional, purposive effort for others. The fact 
that Malinowski studied mainly one people 
does not invalidate his conclusions, since these 
people are about like every other at the same 
stage of culture. It of course remains a ques- 
tion whether or not the data regarding present- 
day peoples on this level of culture can be 
transferred at once and without modification 
to the stage of “primitive” men (say in Greece, 
Northern Europe, the Near East, or the Far 
East). These Pacific islanders may or may not 
represent our “contemporary ancestors.” Their 
religion may or may not tally with that of 
“primitive” men. But that is the great open 
question of all anthropology, and the student 
is bound to carry it with him in all his studies. 

It is a real advantage to have these five 
essays of Malinowski in this convenient reprint. 

F. C. G. 


Their Faith and Ours. Part I, “The Old 
Testament.” By Muriel Streibert Curtis. 
Cloister Press, 1947. Teacher’s Book, 
$1.00; Pupil’s Reader, $1.50. 

This is Course 12 in the Cloister Series of 

Church School courses. It is intended for 
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Senior High School and above, but it seems 
too difficult for High School and is much better 
adapted to College age students and adult 
groups. 

From the point of view of both centent and 
method, it is an excellent course. It utilizes 
the findings of modern Biblical criticism with- 
out becoming pedantic or destroying the de- 
votional aspects of Bible study. There is an 
excellent bibliography at the end of each 
chapter in the Leader’s Manual, and many 
prayers, poems, and original compositions by 
students are included in both the Leader’s and 
the Pupil’s Reader. 

This would be a fine course to use in train- 
ing classes for Church School teachers, in 
adult study groups, with older young people, 
or as a source book for teachers of Senior 
High School classes. 

M. H. 


I Go To Church. By Marcella Prugh. Cloister 


Press, 1947, $.25. 


This is a First Grade Reader, patterned 
after those used in the public schools, and it 
fills a real need in the Primary grades of our 
Church Schools. Each page has a colored 
drawing of some object or activity in the 
ehurch, and a short paragraph describing the 
experiences of two small children as they go to 
*-hurch. The book can be used successfully in 
the Second Grade also, where the children can 
read more easily, although the vocabulary is 
small and adapted to either age group. 

M. H. 


New Testament Literature: An Annotated 
Bibliography. By William Nelson Lyons 
and Merrill M. Parvis. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. xiv + 392. 
$4.00. 


The volume continues the series of annual 
bibliographies published by the New Testa- 
ment Club of the University of Chicago under 
the titles New Testament Literature in 1940, 
1941, and 1942. It is Volume I of a planned 
series. It is a classified list of books and 
articles on the New Testament and related 
subjects in foreign languages as well as Eng- 
lish that have appeared since 1942, with brief 
descriptive notes and, in the case of books, 
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lists of reviews that have appeared in journals. 
There is an index of authors, of Greek words 
and phrases, and of Scripture passages. The 
table of contents is detailed, and there is in- 
cluded a section of biography, necrology and 
Festschriften. 

As the number of pages indicates, it is as 


complete as such a work could be, listing over — 


3400 books and articles. It is indispensable for 
any serious student of Scripture, and all 
students must be profoundly indebted to the 
authors and their collaborators. 

H. G. 


The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow. 
Edited by Harold KR. Willoughby.  Chi- 
eago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947, pp. 
xviii + 436. $6.00. 


This volume of essays was prepared by pres- 
ent and former members of the Chicago So- 
ciety for Biblical Research, with an introduc- 
tory essay by Prof. Willoughby on the Society 
itself. The book is divided into two parts. 
Part I includes General Surveys of Main 
Areas, covering such topics as Old Testament 
Research between the Great Wars, Problems 


Ahead in Old Testament Research, and similar 
essays for the intertestamental period and the 


New Testament. Part II consists of Special 
Studies of Salient Problems, by F. C. Grant, 
A. H. Forster, S. E. Johnson, C. C. McCown, 
D. W. Riddle, F. V. Filson, A. A. Hays, A. P. 
Wikgren, O. J. Baab, and A. N. Wilder. 

Students of the Bible will want to own this 
volume for two reasons: first because of the 
value and helpfulness of the surveys and ar- 
ticles; and second because valuable material 
of this sort tends to get “lost” as far as the 
memory is concerned when it is part of a 
collective work. 

H. G. 


The Armenian Version of the Pseudo-Athana- 
sian Letter to the Antiochenes and of the 
Expositio Fidei. By Robert P. Casey. 
London: Christophers, Philadelphia: Univ. 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1947, pp. ix + 78. 
$4.00. 


This is Volume XV of the series Texts and 
Documents, edited by Kirserp and Silva Lake 
and Carsten Hoeg. It “contains the Armenian 
version of the Sermo Maior and the Expositio 
Fidei, with an English translation of the for- 


mer, a collation of the latter, and a reconstruc- 
tion of the fragmentary Greek text.” 
H. G. 


The Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. Vol. XXIV for 1944- 
45. Edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. 
Speiser. New Haven: American Schools 
i Oriental Research, 1947, pp. viii + 138 
+ liv plates. $3.50. 


This volume of the Annual is devoted to the 
seal impressions on the tablets discovered at 
Nuzi at the site of Yaglan Tepe, and was 
written by Edith Porada. It contains a de- 
scription of the material, and chapters on the 
Nuzi material in its Relation to Earlier Glyptic 
Groups, the Iconography of the Seal Impres- 
sions of Nuzi, and The Mitannian Legacy, plus 
an index of seal owners’ names. 

H. G. 


Pillars of Faith. By Nels F. 8S. Ferré. New 
York: Harpers, 1948, pp. 128. $1.50. 


Dr. Ferré has taken the position made fa- 
miliar in his various books, which have ap- 
peared in recent years, and has expressed it in 
simple language and short sentences, so that 
the lay reader with little knowledge of the- 
ology and less concern for literary style may 
read with interest and meaning. The note on 
which the book starts indicates its approach: 
“Christ should be a power, not a problem. 
Jesus should be a door which invites us in, 
not a wall that shuts out. Jesus Christ should 
be a help, not a hindrance to faith.” 

R. C. M. 


The Church of England in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Roger Lloyd (Canon of Win- 
chester). Vol. I. New York: Longmans, 
1946, pp. x + 260. $4.50. 


This is not so much a history of the Church 
of England—in such a history one would 
hardly expect to find a section on the Christian 
Student Movement, and certainly not one on 
John R. Mott or William James—as it is a 
series of grouped verbal pictures illustrating 
the history of the Church during the first two 
decades of the century. Such pictures can 
be quite as instructive as formal history and 
often more arresting. Canon Lloyd sees the 
heart of the English Church in its parishes and 
parish clergy. He is concerned, then, to study 
the persons and books, the movements and 
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currents of thought, which together set the 
tempo of the Church’s action in its modern 
mission, in its task of evangelism before the 
nation and the world. The reader will find 
his book both fascinating and enlightening, 
comprehensive in its sympathies and discerning 
in its judgments. One lays down this unique 
volume with the feeling that he has been taken 
behind the scenes and given real insights into 
the multiplicity of forees which have motivated 
the living Church in the recent past. It is out 
of such material as this that the formal his- 
tory of the period will some day be written. 


Essays and Sketches. By John Henry New- 
man. Edited by Charles Frederick Har- 
rold. New York: Longmans, 1948. Vol. 
I, pp. xviii + 382; Vol. II, pp. xvi + 368; 
Vol. III, pp. xvi+ 381. $3.50 each. 


These three volumes continue the new edition 
of the works of Newman being published by 
Longmans, Green, and Company. . The Apo- 
logia pro Vita Sua, A Grammar of Assent, 
and The Idea of a University were published 
last year and noted in these pages. These 
essays were written between 1824 and 1866 
and cover the wide range of matters in which 
Newman was interested: Anglicanism, the 
Primitive Church and the Early Church, the 
Fathers, Catholicism, Poetry, Universities, and 
Religious Orders. 

H. G. 


Newman and Bloram: An Oxford Friendship. 
By R. D. Middleton. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1948, pp. x + 261. $6.00. 


This is an account of the almost lifelong 
friendship of Newman and Bloxam, based upon 
letters and papers of the two men and of their 
contemporaries. 

H. G. 


Doctor Johnson’s Prayers. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Elton Trueblood. New 
York: Harpers, 1947, pp. xxxv + 66. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Trueblood has prepared an edition of an 
even hundred of the prayers of the celebrated 
Dr. Johnson which he left on his death in- 
cluded in a journal, and has also provided an 
excellent introduction. Together they show 
a profoundly religious man and a champion of 
orthodox Christianity in a day when it was 
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the fashion to be otherwise. The prayers be- 
speak Dr. Johnson’s own wrestling in the 
spirit, and are a helpful word for the per- 
plexed in our own day. 

H. G. 


A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 
By William Law. With an Introduction 
by J. V. Moldenhawer. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1948, pp. xxv + 353. 
$2.00. 


The Westminster Press has provided a re- 
printing of one of the classics of religious 
literature, and for it the late J. V. Molden- 
hawer of the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, wrote a most helpful introduction based 
upon many years of continued .and loving use 
of this treasured work. Dr. Moldenhawer’s 
chapter is a model of “introduction” and 
should open the riches of this tried friend to 
many more who seek a companion in the things 
of the spirit. 

H. G. 


The Cloud of Unknowing. New York: Harp- 
ers, 1948, pp. xxvii+ 146. $1.50. 


This is a shortened version of the fourteenth 
century devotional classic arranged for modern 
use by a student member of the community 
at Pendle Hill, with an introductory word by 
Howard H. Brinton. The century that saw a 
great flowering of mysticism was like our own 
one of transition, and this work is a guide 


now as then for all who feel acutely the lack — 


of self-sufficiency. 
H. G. 


Prayer and The Lord’s Prayer. By Charles 
Gore. With an Introduction by Angus 
Dun. New York: Harpers, 1947, pp. xv + 
124. $1.25. 


A series of essays written by the late Bishop | 
Gore between 1894 and 1901, first published — 


in The Commonwealth. The first three are or 
The Efficacy of Prayer, Prayer in Christ’s 
Name, and What May We Pray For; the re- 
maining seven take up the several petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

H. G. 


Not by Might. By A. J. Muste. New York: 
Harpers, 1947, pp. 219. $2.50. 


The thesis of the new book by Dr. ap-oll : 


is that the atomic weapons have added to the 
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familiar arguments for pacifism the clear evi- 
dence of the self-destructive nature of war, 
so that what had been always true in Chris- 
tian theory has now been decisively demon- 
strated by the practice of a non-Christian 
world. The urgency of the present crisis lends 
force to his appeal, which is eloquent and well 
presented, yet he does not rely upon convinc- 
ing by way of exciting the nervousness of the 
reader; the book rehearses the theory of 
pacifism in some detail, discussing the essential 
nature of ethical decision, the metaphysical 
nature of man and society as defined by the 
Christian doctrine of love, and the practicality 
of personal and national commitment to abso- 
lute pacifism. It is probably one of the best 
apologies for the pacifist position; it is cer- 
tainly a sobering and suggestive discussion 
of the Christian ethic, and as valuabie for its 
careful analyses of premises as for its final 
conclusions. 
Cc. W. W. 


This Atomic Age and the Word of God. By 
Wilbur M. Smith. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1948, pp. 352. $3.00. 


Designed to locate the crisis of the present 
age in the context of Biblical prophecy, the 
book presents an extended comparison of the 
details of our predicament with the language 
of certain verses of scripture, especially of II 
Peter 3:7, 10-14. This forms the basis for 
the elaboration of an eschatological theology, 
in the course of which world government in 
any form is deprecated, and the imagery of 
many prophetic passages of the Bible is con- 
sidered as foretelling the atomic age. The 
early part of the book presents a history and 
exposition of atomic theory which is not always 
accurate, seldom clear, and is at best a poorly 
organized digest of a few sources. The author 
is now professor of apologetics at Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Pasadena, California. 

Cc. W. W. 


Best Sermons, 1947-48 Edition. Edited by G. 
Paul Butler. New York: Harpers, 1948, 
pp. xxxii+ 318. $2.75. 


The Harper series of “best sermons” con- 
tinues with fifty-two sermons selected out of 
6447 submitted to Dr. Butler and his com- 
mittee of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish ad- 
visers. They are classified according to general 


subject matter, and the reader will find repre- 
sented many of the great preachers and theo- 
logians of our day. All of the sermons are 
stimulating, many simply magnificent. Henry 
Sloane Coffin has written a Foreword. 

H. G. 


Quarter of a Millennium: Trinity Church in 
the City of New York. By E. Clowes 
Chorley. Philadelphia: The Church His- 
torical Society, 1948, pp. x + 162. $3.00. 

The Anglican Church in Delaware. By Nelson 
Waite Rightmyer. Philadelphia: The 
Church Historical Society, 1947, pp. xiv + 
215. $3.00. 


The first of these includes a history of 
Trinity Church from 1697 to 1947 by Dr. Chor- 
ley, a history of its music by Edward N. 
West, an essay on Trinity School and Trinity 
Parish by Lawrence T. Cole, an essay on 
Trinity Church and Bishop Compton by. the 
Bishop of London, and a select bibliography. 
It is indexed and profusely illustrated. 

The second is a history of the beginnings of 
the Anglican Church in Delaware, covering the 
period from the establishment of the New 
Castle Mission in 1677 through the Revolution 
to the Convention of 1791. 

H. G. 


Zwingli: Hauptschriften. (Volksausgabe.) Vol. 


XI. Zwingli der Theologe, III. Ed. by 
Rudolf Pfister. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1948, pp. 364. Sw. Fr. 12. 


The present volume of this excellent, compact, 
well-edited, and beautifully printed edition con- 
tains four of Zwingli’s most important theologi- 
eal writings: On Baptism, On the Eucharist, 
The Rationale of Faith, and The Exposition of 
the Christian Faith. Each is prefaced with a 
brief introduction, and each page has a run- 
ning glossary of terms used in 16th century 
German but not today. All serious students of 
Church History and of the History of Christian 
Doctrine will weleome this beautiful, convenient 
edition. 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments. By Rudolf 
Bultmann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1948, Lfg. 1, pp. 1-348. DM 11 (or 
18 sh.). 


This is the first instalment of the long- 
awaited New Testament Theology by the great 
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Marburg Neutestamentler. Lfg. 2, complet- 
ing the work, will appear early in 1949. The 
present instalment covers the preaching of our 
Lord, the Kerygma of the apostolic church, 
including that of the primitive Palestinian 
community, the early Gentile church before 
and in addition to Paul, and finally the the- 
ology of St. Paul under the headings of the 
great words he used: pistis, s6ma, sarz, and so 
on. It is impossible in this brief note to dis- 
cuss the positions taken by Professor Bult- 
mann, but readers of his earlier works will 
know what to expect, viz. rigorous philological 
exactitude, keen historical analysis, and a syn- 
thetic statement moving in the direction of 
the high transcendental neo-orthodoxy now so 
strongly advocated on the Continent. The out- 
standing thing about Bultmann is the fact that 
his neo-orthodoxy does not drive him into a 
quasi-fundamentalist and non-historical view 
of the Bible; the tidal wave of non-historical 
biblicism that is said to have swept over the 
Continent since the war is one of the tragedies 
of our times. 

G. 


F. C. 


Les Premiéres Confessions de foi Chrétiennes. 
By Oscar Cullmann. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1948, pp. 55. 


A revised edition of the articles that ap- 
peared in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie 
religieuses at Strasbourg in 1939, taking ac- 
count of Ethelbert Stauffer’s Theologie des 
Neuen Testaments which appeared in 1941. 
It deals with the N. T. beginnings of the Creed. 


The New Testament: An American Translation. 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Edition. By Ed- 
gar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, pp. ix + 373. $5.00. 


Professor Goodspeed’s translation of the 
N. T. appeared in 1923, and since that date 
has steadily won a wide and ever wider circle 
of use and appreciation. The present 25th an- 
niversary edition is a reprinting, with some 
few changes and improvements based upon later 
researches and discoveries of manuscripts or 
papyri, in perfectly beautiful format. The vol- 
ume is in large type, double-column, is easily 
read and easily held, and is a triumph of the 
printer’s and compositor’s art. Every parish— 


and every parson—should have a copy. _ 


The Mishnah: Berakoth, Peah, Demai. New 
York: Bloch, 1947, pp. xxxvi + 80 + vi+ 
112+x+191+8+4. $6.00. 


This edition and commentary on the first 
three tractates of the Mishnah is the work of 
Jacob David Herzog of Jerusalem; the variant 
readings, references, and short exegetical notes 
in Hebrew are the work of the Fellows of the 
Harry Fischel Institute in that city. The first 
edition appeared i» 1945; the first American 
edition in 1947. The translation is clear and 
readable—it owes not a little to Canon Danby’s 
classical work. The Commentary of Bertinoro 
is given—as in most thorough editions of the 
Mishnah. The English notes are very brief, 
and are not quite adequate for the guidance of 
the Gentile student (of course, they were not 
written for him, but for Jewish students). The 
introduction gives a good account of modern 
research in the field of the history of the oral 
law and the successive stages in the redaction 
of the Mishnah. Tractate Demai, which is the 
least well known of the three, receives the. full- 
est treatment in this commentary. 


Jesus. By Martin Dibelius. Berlin: De 
Gruyter, Second edit., 1947, pp. 141. 


This little classic of N. T. interpretation was 
revised by its author sometime before his la- 
mented death on Nov. 11, 1947. The changes 
from the first edition are very few, and these 
were sent by Dr. Dibelius to the undersigned, 
in the expectation that when an English trans- 
lation appeared (one was prepared by the late 
Charles Hedrick) it might be up to date. The 
tragic conditions in present-day Germany are 
shown by the poor straw paper on which the 
book is printed. Let us hope that things im- 
prove before long. When one reflects upon 
the countless tons of literary trash printed on 
expensive paper in various parts of the world, 
and then considers the pitiful format and mate- 
rial of this priceless little book, one begins to 
realize the hazards that still threaten the 
world of learning in this boasted “scientific” 
age of ours. 


Ancient Greek Religion. By H. J. Rose. Lon- 
don: MHutchinson’s University Library, 
1948, pp. 160. 7/6. 

This is a volume in a series designed for the 
general reader as well as for the student work- 
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ing in classics or history of religion. No Greek 
words are left un-transliterated. Professor 
Rose, who is the author of an excellent book 
on classical mythology, and of other books, and 
recently translated Nilsson’s Greek Piety, has 
done a most competent job in this work. The 
reader gains a sense of the reality and dis- 
tinctiveness of Greek religion. He has also 
written the volume on Roman religion which is 
soon to appear in the same series. The section 
in this library devoted to “World Religion” is 
under the editorship of Professor E. O. James 


of Oxford. 
rc. 


L’Hermétisme. By A.-J. Festugiére. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948, pp. 58. 


The author of this monograph, based upon 
lectures delivered in Sweden, is Dr. A. D. 
Nock’s collaborator in the great new edition of 
Hermetica recently reviewed in these pages. 
The volume, brief as it is, is one of the best 
surveys of the Hermetic literature and its 
thought or theology that has ever been writ- 
ten, and ought to be translated and made 
available to students whose French is either 
inadequate or non-existent. The recognition of 


the importance of Hermetic thought and teach- 


ing for the N. T. and early history of Christian 
doctrine is steadily increasing. It is fortunate 
that we have such an excellent guide as the 
present monograph. 


Attention should be drawn to two volumes 
recently published by Basil Blackwell at Ox- 
ford. In 1946 appeared The Pre-Socratic Phi- 
losophers by Miss Kathleen Freeman of the 
University College of South Wales. This vol- 
ume is a Companion to Diels’s Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, almost in fact a commentary. 
In 1948 appeared her Ancilla to the Pre-So- 
cratic Philosophers, a complete translation of 
the fragments in Diels. Since many students 
of philosophy and even of the New Testament 
and of the history of doctrine do not read 
Greek easily, these volumes will be a great 
boon. The price is reasonable, 25s. and 8s. 6d. 


The Un-Marzian Socialist. By Henri de Lu- 
bac, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1948, pp. xvi + 304. $3.50. 


This is an historian’s book, written for his- 
torians. Fr. Lubac has attempted to re-con- 
struct the figure of Pierre Joseph Proudhon as 
an opponent of a reactionary Church who was 


not, at bottom, an atheist at all! Out of the 
wealth of his primary researches Lubac makes 
a startlingly good case for at least qualifying 
the over-simple but traditional picture of 
Proudhon as a p-rely secular social-revolution- 
ary, a picture commonly drawn from classica] 
dicta repeated out of context, such as “property 
is theft” and “God is evil.” 

It is interesting to speculate about the mc 
that lies behind a re-interpretation like this 
one. No doubt Fr. Lubaec is one of those “un- 
settled priests” who acquired a left orientation 
politically during the war-time struggle against 
fascism. His volume is dedicated to one Pére 
de Montcheuil, “assassinated” by the Gestapo, 
and he obviously seeks to prove (on Proudhon’s 
authority) that real revolutionary conviction 
need not separate one from a fundamentally 
Christian and Catholic faith. The author even 
likens Proudhon to Péguy! 

Lubae was in all probability encourages 
reconstruct Proudhon with Catholic and bour- 
geois students because of Proudhon’s contro- 
versy with Karl Marx. Proudhon had written 
a “mystical” treatise called The Philosophy of 
Poverty which was attacked polemically 
Marx in The Poverty of Philosophy. (Incider 
tally, Marx’s famous penchant for polemic was 
far outstripped by Proudhon’s.) Hence 
title of this translation of Lubac’s volume (su 
plied by its translator, Canon R. E, Scant 
bury). It does not suggest the true scope of 
the work as well as the author’s original title 
Proudhon et Christianisme. It would be for 
hardy to make any downright denial of Lub 
interpretations since no living scholar ha 
knowledge even remotely like his. But one 
eannot help feeling that his arguments are 
tendencious, as in the attempt to equate Kier- 
kegaard’s personalism in Post-scriptum wit 
Proudhon’s view of man in De la Justice 4 
la Révolution et dans V’Eglise. 

This work, at the academic level, appears t 
be a part of the general movement in French 
Catholicism to re-establish “contact” with the 
working class and its revolutionary directi 
The same rapprochement, at the grass-root 
level, is to be seen in books like Fr. Perrin’s 
Priest Workman in Germany, and in movement 
such as the Jocists’ and others described in Mrs. 
Bishop’s France Alive. The latter aim at 
moral unity. Fr. Lubac seeks an intellectua 
common ground. 
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